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LETTERS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Agreeably to the editorial note (ante, p. 375) at 
the foot of my communication on th 
subject, I now se transcripts of the four letters 
of General Wa h ig copies of which were 
lately presented to General Grant, the originals 
being now preserved in the museum at Leicester. 
No. I. 
Mount Vernon, Jan” 10), 1786 
to my 


ideas of 


ton, 


Madam, xpression would do justice 
feelings, tha ight convey to you adequate 
my gratitude for those favourable sentiments with which 
the letter you di the honour to write to me fr 
New York is replete. The plau adits of a lady, so cele 
brated as M™ Ma janaly ¢ i hang yuld not fail of making 
adeep impression on my sensil ‘lity ; ; and my prid 
more than a little flattered by your approbation of n 
conduct through an arduous and painful contest. 

During the time in which we supposed you to have 
been on your journey to New York, we participated the 
distresses which we were sure you must have ex] 
on acc‘ of the intemperature of the air, i 
the heats common in this Country at the most inclemt 
season; and though your letter was expressive of th¢ 
great fatigue you had undergone, still we rejoiced tl 
the journey was attended with no worse consequences, 

T hope, and most sincerely wish, that this letter may 
find you happily restor your friends in England 
whose anxiet } y return must, I am persuaded, 
have been great, an that you ae have experienced no 
Mconvenience from your voya » America, 

M"™ Washington, who has a grateful sense of 
favourable Fanny 


e was 


rienc 
ich excee 


t 
1et 


your 
Bassett and 


| family, 


j 
of June 
} comm 


. | him to proceed with it, 


| time to ace 





| has been 


} sentimer 


Major Washington, who since we had the honor of your 
company have joined their hands and fortunes, unite 
with me in respectful compliments to you, and in every 
good wish that can render you and M' Graham happy. 
The little folks enjoy perfect health. The boy, whom 
you would readily have perceived was the pet of the 
affords promising hopes from maturer age. With 
sentiments of great respect and esteem, I have the honor 
to be, Madam, 
most Obed. & very H""’ 8S. 
3°, WASHINGTON 
M™ Macauly Graham. 


No. II. 

Mount Vernon, Nov* 16t», 1787. 
yur favor of the 10% of Oct’, 
duly to} nd should have had a much earlier ac- 
knowledgment, had not the business of the public (in 
which I have been, in a manner, compelled [ engage 
agall engrossed the whole of my time for several 


Madam,—\ 1786, came 


and, a 


| months past ; and my own private concerne required my 


unrem 
I do 


receivit 


itted attention since my return home, 
not know to what cause I shall impute your not 
g my letter of the 10% of Jan’, 1756, till the last 

it went by the n rout, subject to the 
n incidents 

M’ Pine's Historical painting does not appear to go on 
very rapidly. He informed n when I was in Phila 
de phia, that he had been collecting materials to enable 

but that it must be a work « 

ymplish it. You will undoubtedly, before A 
receive this, have an opportunity of seeing the plan of 
Government proposed by the Federal Convention for the 
United States. You will very readily conceive, Madam, 
the difficulties which the Convention had to struggle 
against. The various and opposite interests which were 
to be conciliated. _. local prejudices which were to 
be subdued. The diversity of opinions and sentiments 
which were to be reconciled—and in fine, the sacrafices 

c) w’" were necessary to be made on all sides, for the 

ymbined to make it a work of so intricate 

and difficult a nature, that I think it is much to be 
wondered at, that any thing could have been produced 
with such unanimity as the Constitution proposed. 

It is now submitted to the consideration of the people 
and waits their decision. The legislatures of the several 

ate swale h have been convened since the Constitution 
was offered have readily agreed to the calling a Con 
vention in their respective States—some by an una 
nimous vote, and others by a large maj mg i! but 
whether it will be adopted by the People or re- 
mains yet to be dtenclens. M"™ Washington he the 
the far ily join me in compliments and best 
wishe ryouand M* Graham. I have the honor to bs 


comm 


gener al we lfare, « 


rest of 


most Obed. & very H'"* Servant, 
G°. WASHINGTON. 
M"™ Maca 


uly Graham. 


New York, Jan’ 9t, 1790, 
obliging letter, dated in October last, 
and, as I do not know when I shall 
have more leisure than at present to throw together a 
few observations in return for yours, I take up my Pen 
to do it by this early occasion. 

In the first place I thank you for your congratulatory 
its on the event which has pla “l me at the 
the American Government ; as for the 

rtiality, which it is to , however, 
ed your judgment toc my favor. 
more than that, 


Madam,—Your 
received 


justice in supposing 


ne 0p 
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if I had been permitted to indulge my first and fondest 
wish, I should have remained in a private Station. Al- 
though neither the present age or Posterity may possibly 
give me full credit for the feelings which I have ex- 
perienced on the subject; yet I have a consciousness, 
that nothing short of an absolute conviction of duty 
could ever have brought me upon the scenes of public 
life again. The establishment of our new Government 
seemed to be the last great experiment for promoting 
human happiness by reasonable compact in civil Society. 
It was to be, in the first instance, in a considerable de- 
gree a government of accommodation as well as a govern- 
ment of Laws. Much was to be done by prudence, much 
by conciliation, much by firmness. Few who are not 
philosophical spectators can realize the difficult and 
delicate part which a man in my situation had to act. 
All see, and most admire, the glare which hovers round 
the external trappings of elevated office. To me there 
is nothing in it, beyond the lustre which may be reflected 
from its connection with a power of promoting human 
felicity. In our progress towards political happiness my 
station is new ; and, if I may use the expression, I walk 
on untrodden ground. There is scarcely any action 
whose motives may not be subject to a double interpre- 
tation. There is scarcely any part of my conduct w* 
may not hereafter be drawn into precedent. Under 
such a view of the duties inherent to my arduous office, 
I could not but feel a diffidence in myself on the one 
hand; and an anxiety for the Community that every 
new arrangement should be made in the best possible 
manner on the other. If after all my humble but 
faithful endeavours to advance the felicity of my 
Country and mankind, I may indulge a hope that my 
labours have not been altogether without success, it will 
be the only real compensation I can receive in the 
closing scenes of life. 

On the actual situation of this Country under its new 
Government I will, in the next place, make a few re- 
marks. That the Government, though not absolutely 
perfect, is one of the best in the world, I have little 
doubt. I always believed that an unequivocally free and 
equal Representation of the People in the Legislature, 
together with an efficient and responsable (sic) Executive, 
were the great Pillars on which the preservation of 
American Freedom must depend. It was indeed next to 
a Miracle that there should have been so much unanimity, 
in points of such importance, among such a number of 
Citizens, so widely scattered, and so different in their 
habits in many respects as the Americans were. Nor 
are the growing unanimity and encreasing goodwill of 
the Citizens to the Government less remarkable than 
favorable circumstances. So far as we have gone with 
the new Government (and it is completely organized and 
in operation) we have had greater reason than the most 
sanguine could expect to be satisfied with its success. 

Perhaps a number of accidental circumstances have 
concurred with the real effects of the Government to 
make the People uncommonly well pleased with their 
situation and prospects. The harvests of wheat have 
been remarkably good—the demand for that article from 
abroad is great—the encrease of Commerce is visible in 
every Port—and the number of new manufactures intro- 
duced in one year is astonishing. I have lately made a 
tour through the Eastern States. I found the country, 
in a great degree, recovered from the ravages of War, 
the Towns flourishing, and the People delighted with a 
government instituted by themselves and for their own 
good. The same facts I have also reason to believe, from 
good authority, exist in the Southern States. By what 
I have just observed, I think you will be persuaded that 
the ill-boding Politicians who prognosticated that 


America would never enjoy any fruits from her Inde- 





J 

| pendence, and that she would be obliged to have recourse 
to a foreign Power for protection, have at least been 
mistaken. 

I shall sincerely rejoice to see that the American 
| Revolution has been productive of happy consequences 

on both sides of the Atlantic. The renovation of the 

French Constitution is indeed one of the most wonderful 
| events in the history of mankind ; and the agency of the 
Marquis de la Fayette in a high degree honorable to hig 
character. My greatest fear has been, that the nation 
would not be sufficiently cool and moderate in making 
| arrangements for the security of that liberty, of which 
it seems to be fully possessed. 

M' Narville, the French Gentleman you mention, hag 
been in America and at Mount Vernon; but has returned 
sometime since to France. 

M*™ Washington is well and desires her compliments 
may be presented to you. We wish the happiness of 
your fireside, as we also long to enjoy that of our own at 
Mount Vernon. Our wishes, you know, were limited: 
and I think that our plans of living will now be deemed 
reasonable by the considerate part of our species. Her 
wishes coincide with my own as to simplicity of dress, 
and everything which can tend to support propriety of 
character without partaking of the follies of luxury and 
ostentation. I am, with great regard, Madam, 

Your most Obedient and most Humble Servant, 

G°, WasHINeTON. 


| 


M™ Cath* Macaulay* Graham. 


No. IV. 
Philade Iphia, Feb* 10th, 1791, 

Madam,—At the same time that I acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of June last, with which I have 
been honored, I must beg you to accept my best thanks 
for your treatise on Education which eccompanied it. 

The anxiety which you express for the welfare of this 
country demands a proper acknowledgment; and the 
political sentiments which are contained in your letter 
merit a more particular reply than the multifarious and 
important business in which I am constantly engaged 
(especially while Congress are in Session) will permit me 
to make. I must therefore, Madam, rely upon your 
goodness to receive this short letter as an acknow- 
ledgment of your polite attention, and beg you to be 
assured that my not entering at this time more fully into 
the subject of your favor does not proceed from a want 
of that consideration with which I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 

Your most Obed. H"* Ser., 
G°. WasHINGTON, 

M™ C. Macauly Graham. 

The foregoing letters were presented to the local 
museum many years ago, whilst it was the pro- 
perty of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. It is believed that they have not pre 
viously been printed. ; 

Tiuu1aM Ket.y, F.R.HLS. 
Wituuam Ke tty, F.R.HS 

Leicester. 

ISTAMBOUL AND ISLAMBOUL: ARBITRARY 
FORMATION OR MODIFICATION OF WORDS. 
A short time ago Mr. Catafago, the well-known 

teacher of Arabic and author of an Arabic-English 

and English-Arabic dictionary, sent me a copy of 

a little book entitled (in English) The Autohio- 





* The lady’s family name was in this instance cor- 
| rectly written. 
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graphy of the Constantinopolitan Story- Teller, and 
edited by himself (Quaritch, 1877). On looking 
at the Arabic title I noticed that the equivalent of 
Constantinopolitan was eo Mul (Islamboolee) 
instead of dy ilenl (Istanboolee),* the usual form. 


It immediately occurred to me that the form 
Islambool, in which only two letters are changed, 
had been adopted for the sake of making the word 
mean “the city of Islam.” I did not, however, 
like to write a note upon the subject without first 
obtaining the opinion of an Arabic scholar, and I 
therefore wrote to Mr. Catafago and asked him if 
it was so. He very obligingly wrote me a long 
letter in reply, of which I will give a very con- 
densed summary. It appears that my conjecture 
was perfectly correct, and that the change was 
nade for the reason I assigned. But it must not 
be supposed that the modified form was invented 
by the author of the book I have named, or that it 
has been or is in frequent use. It is to be found 
on all the gold and silver Turkish coins struck at 
Constantinople during the reign of Selim IIT. and 
some of his predecessors ; and it seems, as far as I 
understand Mr. Catafago, that it is also sometimes 
used in Turkish official documents, whilst any 
good Mahometan who wishes to show his zeal for 
Islamism is at liberty to use it. 

Nor is this the only word which, according to 
Mr. Catafago, has been, or is, so modified. Scrip- 
tural names, such as Moses, Aaron, and Joseph, 
are frequently modified in a similar manner when 
they belong to Israelites or Christians. Thus they 
write «yy > instead of yy», Haroon=Aaron ; 
wee instead of ye Moosa—=Moses ; Wioy 
instead of ee 4) 5 Y oosoof: Joseph,t changing, as 
* The Turks and Arabs call Constantinople Jstanboul, 
with an 2, and not Jstambou/, with an m, as it is com- 
monly written in English. I know that the usual deri- 
vation is si¢ ri)v (or i¢ ray) wéXAcy (“ into the city”), 
but I should like to know upon what authority this 
derivation rests. These words in Greek cannot surely 
have been the war cry of the Turks, It seems to me 
much more natural to suppose that Jstanbool is a con 
traction of (Con)stan(tino) ple, the three syllables included 
in parentheses having disappeared, one from the beginning 
and two from the middle. Comp. Brighton, contracted 
from Bright(helms)ton(e). The Z would naturally be 
added on in Arabic, as no Arabic word commences with 
a double consonant ; and so, if it is wished to Arabize a 
foreign name which does so begin, it is necessary to add 
an alif with a vowel (cf. the old French escrire, from 
Serivere), 80 as to divide the double consonant between 
two syllables. See my note 4th S. xii. 456. 

t For the sake of making this intelligible to those who 
cannot read the Arabic letters, I will observe that in 
Arabic there are two i's and two s’s, which differ much 
more in form than in pronunciation, so that by sub- 
stituting one of them for the other the three names 
given above can be changed in appearance without any 
great change in pronunciation. Mr. Catafago says, “ If 








you ask them why they write in such a way, they | stituted for the y. 


will be observed by those who can read the Arabic 
alphabet, one letter in each word.t 

I have already written several little notes in 
“N. & Q.” on the arbitrary formation or modifi- 
cation of words, and I suspect that a few similar 
cases would be found in nearly every language. 
My notes will be found in 4* §. vii. 533 ; xi. 461; 
5 S. ii. 216 ; iii. 177. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


THE PURY FAMILY. 
(Concluded from p. 305.) 

Thomas Pury the younger, son of Alderman 
Pury before mentioned, was born July 16, 1619. 
In The Mystery of the Good Old Cause it is said 
that in the first year of the Parliament (1640-1) 
“he was servant to Mr. Townshend, an attorney 
of Staples Inn” ; but if this implies that he served 
in a menial or inferior capacity, it is an invidious 
statement. He may have been intended for his 
father’s profession, and have spent some time in 
the office of his father’s agent, or other 
London solicitor, as is still customary ; and I have 
met with a statement (which I have failed to 
verify) that in 1642 he was keeping terms for the 
Bar. When the siege commenced, and Gloucester 
was garrisoned for the Parliament, there were two 
regiments there—one of them under the command 
of the Earl of Stamford, with Massey as Lieut.- 
Colonel and Governor of the City; the other 
under Colonel Henry Stephens, which apparently 
consisted of volunteers, for the captains were all 
citizens, the Purys, father and son, being amongst 
them. Young Pury, as well as his father, signed 
the reply of the garrison and city to the king’s 
summons, and proved himself, during the siege, ¢ 
very active officer. He was engaged in the first 
act of hostility against the king’s army before 
Gloucester. Dorney says :— 


some 


‘On Sunday, August 6, before the king's arrival in 
person, upon General Garret’s facing the city with a 
brigade of horse on Tredworth field, a small party of 
horse and foote commanded by Captain Blunt, and 
assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Matthews, Captain White, 
Captain Pury the younger, and Captain Lieutenant 
Harcus, issued forth of the Northgate, and at Wooton 
took about ten prisoners.” —Hzact Relation. 

“The next day young Pury with Captain Evans and 
Lieut. Pierce skirmished with the enemy at Brock- 
throppe, killed one, hurt or killed others, and took one 
prisoner and seven horses.”—Jd. 

And again :— 

“Aug. 25. This night (it being suspected that false 
rumours of our being taken might be spread abroad to 
answer, ‘ We cannot grant the names of prophets to the 
unfaithful.’ ” 

1 [ have given only one modified form of each name 
for the sake of simplicity, but many other modifications 
are used. Thus i.» is also written Wi.oy , jp, Wijp, 
wivga, &c.,in the last of which an / is actually sub- 
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hinder our reliefe) it was ordered that some lights should | possession an interleaved almanac, which had be- 


be set up on the Colledge-Tower (College is the local 
g 


mame of the cathedral) to give notice abroad of our 
holding out : the performance whereof was committed to 
the care of Captain Pury, Junior, who performed it ac- 
cordingly. 
at the Tower, 
Captain Pury, 
whence their fiery 
tinued the burning « 
risen.” 

Mr. Brett, who had 


one whereof came close by the said 
as he was looking towards Lanthony, 
bullets came, who for all that con- 
f his linkes till the moone was fully 


been 


The enemy vexed thereat levelled some shot | 


|of Walford Court, in 


returned with Alder- | 


man Pury to the Long Parliament, having attended | 


the Parliament summoned by the king at Oxford 


in 1644, was expelled the House, and it 


3 said | 


that the younger Pury was elected in his place ; | 


this is doubtful, though he was certainly 
returned for the city with General Desborough 
in 1656. His father had become possessed of the 
manors of Minsterworth and Taynton, between 
Gloucester and the Forest of Dean, and the 
parish church of Taynton having been destroyed 
during the troubles, an order of Parliament was 
obtained for rebuilding it, and it was rebuilt, 
chiefly by his exertions, on a new site, and in ac- 
cordance with his peculiar views in such matters, 
the new church being made to stand n 
south, instead of in the usual manner, the 
munion table being placed in the centre of the 
building. He to have been man of 
literary tastes, and being one of the commissioners 
to whom the care of the cathedral was entrusted, 
he exerted himself with his fellow commissioners 
vhich was done 


but 








com- 


appears 


in founding the cathedral library, 


at considerable expense in 1648, he and Sir 
Matthew Hale being amongst the principal con- 
tributors. Evelyn, who saw it in 1654, calls it 


Memoirs, i. 282). 
yorand burge 
care of it 


“a noble tho’ a private designe” 
In 1656 it was settled on the n 
who, Puritans as they were, took 





more 


than their successors, the clergy, appear to hay 
done after the Restoration, for there are now 
very few books there, and all of importance 


Neither of the Purys 


have disappeared, 


molested after the Restoration, though Charles 
did not forget the part which the citizens of 
Gloucester had taken in the civil war; for al- 


though they seem to have veered with the times, 
and professed great joy at the Restoration, and 
proclaimed him with great pomp, and subsequently 
set up his statue in the Southgate Street, he 
ordered the walls which had excluded his father to 
be razed, gave their outer gates to the “ faithful 
city” of Worcester, and took away their charter 
that he might grant a new one by which he con- 
stituted better affected persons members of the 
corporation. After his father’s death Pury retired 





longed to the younger Pury, and which contained 
some memoranda in his handwriting, and supplied 
some of the above information. Pury the younger 
married Barbara, daughter of James Kyrie, Esq., 
Herefordshire, an ancestor of 
“The Man of Ross,” and died August 26, 1693, 
aged seventy-four. 

He was buried at loyalist 
friend penned for his tom! along Latin in- 
scription, in which, after describing him as having 
a disposition vigorous by nature and fit for the 
highest ends, and so cultivated by polite literary 
studies and godly piety that he had s rcely an 
equal in his own rank of life, he suggests that if 
any human frailty attached to him (by the vice of 
the time rather than his own) it was not so much 
to be blamed as it was to be wondered at that 
one who had joined the rebels should find pleasure 
in piety and religion, arts and The 


ton, and some 





stone 


a 
1 


sciences. 


present representative of the family and owner of 


the estate is Captain Stanhope Grove, of Tay 
Gloucestershire. 

Like Massey and many others, the younger 
Pury favoured the Restoration, and held con- 
missions as captain and colonel under Charles II. 
(see Pury papers, “ N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. and ix.), 


J. J. P. 


nton, 


Temple. 


“ Scpmir.”—The Russians are usually credited 
with the possession of much talent in acquiring 
languages, but, if newspaper reports are to be de- 
pended upon, they have just committed a gross 
blunder in their interpretation of the word submit, 

It has been stated that the late r jection by 
Russia of the proposal made by Great Britain, that 





the former should submit the whole of the Treaty of 
| San Stefano to the intended Congress, was caused by 
Russia taking offence at the harmless little word 


was | 


to Taynton, and lived in comparative retirement for | 


many years, “loved and respected for his piety, 
learning, great abilities and extensive charity.” Mr. 
John Washbourn, editor of the Bibliotheca Glou- 


cestrensis, Lond. 


| 


in question. Now there certainly is one meaning 


attached to that word which would make the term 
offensive, and that meaning is what in vulgar 
phrase would be called “knocking under.” Bat 


no person of common sense (query, are diplom itist 
alway 3 blessed with that commod ty t 
uch a meaning to it when used in the courte 
style of diplomatic correspondence. 

Without any intention of acting the pedagogue 
to Russian philologists, I may refer them to the 
following different meanings of submit, which they 
may find in any good English, French, Italian, or 
German dictionaries, and none of which meanings 
have any insult concealed in them : 

English.—To submit sometimes means 
Johnson and Webster). 

French.—Soumettre & Vanalyse, “To subject to 
analysis.” 

Italian.—Sottomettere, 





woulda 








to refer 


to refer anything to 


1825), states that he had in his another. 
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in, Ueb rlassen, to commit to the care of. 
ird the derivation from the ori- 
Latin submitto, the literal meaning is to 
e under”; and it is difficult to conceive how 
a could find ground of offence in being asked 
the 





uso, we reg 





pla 
Russ 
“bring the whole treaty under the notice of 
Conference.” 

I may add that in the craft to which I belong 
“ submitting a case to counsel 
i common i 


the law the term 
na phrase, signify 


\ 
ior His 0 


pinion is quite a 


ng little more than presenting, without expressing 
wy intention of being bound by the opinion. 


M. H. R. 

GarLANDS IN Caurcnes.—At Grinton, York- | 

garland used to be hung up, for which the 

young men of the place used to run a race yearly | 

up i steep hill. It was given in the last century 

a young woman of Askrigg. The competitors 
; galed at a garland feast. 


were re 


AND BURN THE BELLOWS.” 
il version of our | 


lee Domum, 


been i rv 
song, D 


This 


us Wykehamical 


ms 
seen 


ow 


\iusa libros mitte fessa,” 


s though “ et burn libellos.” Walton makes one 


f his characters say, “ Let’s sing ‘Old Rose.’” 
tter, attributing it to a drunken dance at Not- | 
tingham round an alewife in the reign 


| 
| 
The British Aj llo has a silly explanation of the | 
| 
] 
| 


of King 
in the Flower 


Stephen. It appears thus (1708-9 
if Harmony : 
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} non posse 


From the very 
important evidence whicl 
it must be apparent 
originally the undoubted 
family. Moreover, 
ha 1 ever bee nh prese nte d 
by the family. In such 
that there is her 


concelve 


remarkable, 
that 


no me 





and 
been printed, 
inuscript 


instructive, 
1 has 


the n was 


property of the Boswell 
ntion is made that such 
Vy ol d to any one 





tances I humbly 
ity to be pe rformed 


ead 








by the trustees and also the heirs of the late Sir 
James Boswell, so that immediate m« sures Mav 
be adopted by them for its recovery and restora- 
tion to the shelves of the fine and curious library 
at Auchinleck. = a 

Edinburgh. 

Perrarcu AND Lavra.—The following passage 
may interest those who are never weary of specu- 
lating about Laura’s influence on Petrarch : 





‘ Consortium feminz, 
vivere, morte m 


sine 


juan juam 
dum in 





animum 


onfestim avolat, et ego 








ine cravius 


pe tentationibus turbarer a 


rdum zstimaveram 
pertimesco: et 

rrimis, tamen, 
st femina, omnis tentatio 
et ad 


quo inte 





€ tat l pacem 
meam redeo De R I i , Liber Decimus, 
Ey Gerardo Fratri Su p. 100 of Frac- 
cassetti 8 ition, 

If this passa s to be found in any biographies of 
Petrarch, it is east 1 1 the two or three I 
have read—not in Sade’s, not in Foscolo’s, not in 
Reeve’s little book, whic] d on the Latin 


E. S. R. 





* Now we are met like jolly fellows } J Mr. F. T. Palg e preface t 
Let us do as wise men tell us 1} lection fro Hert recently pub 
Sing Old Rose, burn the bellows, . +93 nn t 
- gee and the be | lished in the Golden Tre \ eight 
zet us do as wise men tell us. lit “ by : Type -wapeaoeny, © 
i it , Mle Olt inadt i ~f re 
When the jowl with claret glows, ; Wi I thinl : i 
And wisdom shines upon the nose, | ra bee a oe wae , 
O then ’s the time to sing Old Rose, | Spen be you, y . 
And burn, burn the bellows. — now - ands betw: 
- yw can be but eerie 
Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr 
: ii How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
AsT ~ Manuscripr. 1512-1520 This As ye were wae and weary 
ordinary and valuable historical manuscript it was na sae yi glinted by 
“orn olbemaety - . } -_ +] > nN } rs When I was wi’ my dear 
nly Known under the name of the “ Auchin , ] : 
ad x — 1 to 1 an alt tint Mr. Palgrave truly says that “ ther n intensity 
nron ie as consiqdere to e one ot the - - : = 
| re ote ) SSi¢ eyonda the ce t 
gems in the library of the Boswells of Auchinleck, | Bets, ® Bote of passion be, ——- S 
It appears t ] ' } nt wn +] r Hert ck’s but it would be ver el rkable if it 
& appears ra} ive een LISSIN since tne vear . | oe 
1845, But from , nal Slam @ Desnntiinn were otherwise, seeing that the ‘unknown Northern 
v ut om a comm ication LEST in ~ = : 
ome of the Early Historical Writers of Scotland — 3S ee eee than ht ae Sa 
made to the Society of Scotish Ar he have consulted three different editions of Burns 
Mmaue tO the society N TIS! J itiquaries Vv eer on 
. . . Pp j one the Golden Treasury ¢ on, edited by 
eed- 


David Laing, Esq. (since printed in 








ys of the society, vol. xii. part 1. ilso 
from the “Minutes of the Evidence” submitted | 
to the House of Lords in the Annandale Peer- | 
age Case, July, 1876 (since printed), it is shown | 
that the said manuscript has at length—after 
lapse of thirty years—been discovered, and 
to have been sold in the year 1867 to an 
inburgh bookseller by a person who is under- | 





the Boswell family. 


Alexander Smith), and in 
hint that the verses are n 
self. 
urns, 
Bexley Heath. 


“THE 
DENTS OF 


ACTS OF 


tood to have been in no manner of way related to| Mr. Herschell, Q.C. (in his speech in 
Lord Hartington’s resolution), 


I dare say Mr. Palgrave ha 
mind, and forgot at the moment 


TO-DAY 
ro-morrow.”—These words, 


none ¢ these there a 
ot really by Burns him- 
1 the lines in his 


] they ere by 

JONATHAN BovuculEr, 
BECOME THE PRECE- 
used by 


support of 
29 


23, 1878, are 


May 
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perhaps worthy of note, as they may be afterwards 


queried. W. M. G. W. 
Lavender Hill. 
Tue “Tipe or Fare.”—Some time ago I took 
occasion to refer to this subject (I forget the pre- 


cise title I prefixed to the note), and spoke of 


the “epidemical” character which seemed fre- 
quently to be attached to casualties, accidents, 


and misfortunes, as, for example, the occurrence of 


three or four fires in rapid succession ; suicides, 


under similar circumstances, to the number of 


perhaps three or four; railway and mining cata- 


strophes, shipping disasters, and so on. Crime of 


all descriptions seems at times to be actuated by 
the same law, especially after some new device or 
agent has been introduced, and any speci ial noto- 
riety has been gained in consequence of its adop- 
tion. May I now quote an illustration from the 
Pali Mall Gazette ?— 

“There are few more interesting objects for study than 
the peculiar virulence displayed occasionally by the ‘ tide 
of fate’ towards certain persons or classes. At present 
it runs strc ngly against detectives, and it is almost im- 
possible to glance at a newspaper without the eye falling 
on an account of some detective in trouble.” 

Four or five instances of detectives being “ in 
trouble” within the space of two days are then 
recorded, and the Pall Mali Gazette proceeds :— 

“It is worthy of note that it is not merely detectives 
in the metropolitan police, but detectives public, private, 
and provincial everywhere, who seem to be getting into 
scrapes or out of them.” 


The subject is a curious one. KINGSTON. 


Fox-pay.—In Col. Townley’s Journal in the 
Isle of Man, 1791, he notes : 

“ January 25th. In my long ramble met with a farmer, 
whom I had ten minutes’ chat with ; and observing upon 
the uncommon fineness and en of the day for 


the month of January, he replied, Yes; but he feared it | 


would be only another Fox-day; for there was a great 
hoar upon the ground early in the morning, though very 
little frost. A Fox-day is a very common expression in 
the island; and by it I believe they mean a single fair 
day, that is sure to be closely pursued by a rainy one.” 
W. N. Srranceways, 
Stockport. 


“Gop SAVE THE MARK.” — This expression, 
equivalent to the “Salvum sit quod tango” of 
Petronius, is connected with an Irish supe rstition. 
If a person in telling the story of some injury of | 
limb or wound to another person should touch the 
corresponding part of his own or a bystander’s 
body, he averts the omen of similar mischief by 


saying, “‘ God bless (or save) the mark,” as a sort of | 
| were projected by S. Fancourt, of Crane Court, 


charm. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


Betuies or Fincers.—The inside muscles of 
the phalanges of the hands are called “ bellies,” 
and in some districts it is considered a merit that 
they should belly when bent. Hype Criarke. 














lof the Standard, May, 1878, in his notice of the 





Tne OAK AND THE AsH.—It is worth record- 
ing that in the middle of this extremely wet May 
the oak was in leaf about ten days or a fortnight 
before the ash ; indeed, in this part of the country 
the ash can hardly be said to have fully burst 
from its buds. E. Leaton Bienxrysop 

Gainsborough. 


Price or Provisions 1x IRELAND, 1742.—The 
following extract from the Dublin News-Letter, 
May 8, 1742, may prove interesting :— 

‘We hear from Derry that provisions are as cheap 
ave as they were ever known; there being twenty 
pounds of meal for ninepence, twenty ounces of butter 
for twopence halfpenny, eighteen eggs for a penny, 
and potatoes for threepence per bushel.”’ 

ABHBA, 


Prinsep’s “Linen GATHERERS.” —The art critic 


Royal Academy exhibition, writes thus :— 

“ Art, as long as it seeks to be popular, must often be 
content not to rise above the agreeable; and no one of 
late years has been more successfully devoted to the 
realization of agreeable sentiment, and tint, and form, 
than Mr. G. D. Leslie, the painter of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ No. 64 in the present exhibition. A year or two 
since, in the great picture of the washing girls coming 
down the hillside, Mr. Leslie strove manfully to add to 
his more popular charms the element of noble design; 
and if the picture failed at all, it was not because the 
design was wanting, after all, in nobility, but rather 
because the design was more obviously noble and sculp- 
tural than the subject could bear. As purely decorative 
treatment (for wall-painting) of a theme not taken from, 
but suggested by, English country life, it might have 
been well; but as the realization of a scene in Nature 
painted under the conditions of frankly imitative in- 
stead of decorative art, it was more, and not less, 
studiedly noble than it ought to have been. It savoured 
of the Academic, though its flow of line was not stinted 
and measured, but gracious and free. In * Home, Sweet 
Home,’ Mr. Leslie has re-entered the bounds of his 
habitual work,” &c. 

The picture of thay washing girls” was not (as 
“every one” knows by G. D. Leslie, but by V. 

Prinsep. In the catalogue for 1876 it was in 
“Gallery No. V., No. 411, The Linen Gatherers, 
Val. C. Prinsep.” It is engraved on p. 39 of 
Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy Notes for that 
year. CuTHBerT Bebe. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES: CIRCULATING 
Lipraries.—Olive Payne, of Round Court, Strand, 
is said to have originated the practice of printing 
catalogues ; the first issued by him is dé ited Feb. 
29, 1740.* Daniel Brown, of the “ Black Swan, 
without Temple Bar, and Mears and N Northouck also 
followed out the same idea. Circulating libraries 


Fleet Street, and there were subscribers to this 
new venture in 1741. 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcort. 
* See date given by Mr. Vernon, p. 428 
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ueries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
1 family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them dire ct. | 


Kir’s Cory Hovsr.—Can any of the readers 
f “N. & Q.” explain whence this very ancient 
cromlech, near Aylesford, in Kent, has received its 
name? There is no record of any person of the 
name of Christopher or Kit in the neighbourhood 
who may in bygone times have owned the place; 
and if there were, the question would still remain, 
What is the meaning of “Coty”? Itis recorded by 
the earliest Saxon historians, and the story is repro- 
duced in Stowe’s Annales, that the Britons delivered 
battle here against the Saxon invaders Hengist and 
Horsa, and were defeated after a severe conflict, in 
which Horsa was slain. The name of Vortigern, 
the British king whose kingdom was invaded, 
signifies in Gaelic the “True Lord,” from fior, 
true, and tighearn, a lord, a chief, a ruler. The 
name of his brother Catigern, slain in this battle, 
signifies in like manner the “ Lord of Battle,” from 


cath, a battle, and tighearn; and if the name of 


Kit’s Coty House be also traceable to the same 
language, it would seem to be an Anglo-Saxon 
corruption of ceud (pronounced kid or kit), first, 
and coda, a victory. The victory at Aylesford was 
claimed both by the Saxons and by the Britons ; 
und if Catigern was buried at the spot where he 
fell, and the cromlech erected over his remains in 
memory of the event by the Britons, as tradition 
records, the fact would fully account for the Keltic 
name, which I have ventured to suggest as the 
true meaning of Kit’s Coty. 
CHarLes MACKAY. 





€ 


‘ 


Hocartu.—Can any of your “art” readers in- 
form me whether the satirical print which Hogarth 
presented to Dr. Kirby, and which was afterwards 
ised by the latter as the frontispiece to his edition 
of Dr. Taylor’s work on perspective, was ever re- 
produced by Hogarth as a painting? I have come 


across an old engraving of it, underneath which is | 
written at the left-hand corner, “ Hogarth pinx.,” | 
whereas in Nichols’s Works of Hogarth the words | 


are, “ Hogarth inv. et delin.” 
made, where can it be seen ? 


If a painting were 


G. WoLrerstTAy. 
Arts Club. 


ALCHEMY AND Mopern Science.—Professor 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, in his edition of 
Berkeley's Works (1871), says in a note to Siris 
vol. ii. p. 417), speaking of alchemy: “The most 
advanced science of our day has not abandoned the 
idea of this scientific transubstantiation.” Com- 


paratively few persons are aware of the amount 
and force of historical evidence which alchemy can 
adduce, or of the extent to which occult researches 


| generally are privately prosecuted at the present 
day. But can any acknowledged scientific autho- 
rity be cited for Prof. Fraser’s rather surprising 
statement? It is well known to students of these 
subjects that the transmutation of metals wasalways 
associated (exc pt by the mercenary charlatans 
who first brought it into discredit) with a philo- 
sophy that has far more sublime though analogous 
applications ; and whenever the principles of this 
philosophy revive in the human mind, its physical- 
experimental side is sure to obtain renewed atten- 
tion. C. C. M. 


A Rvsstan Marriace.— “A _ traditionary 
story widely celebrated in Europe,” says Mrs. 
Ellet, in her interesting Popular Legends (Dublin, 
1850, pp. 235, 236), is that of a mysterious 
marriage, “said to be connected with events occur- 
ring in Russia after the death of Peter the First 
and Catharine.” <A priest of Rorwig hamlet, in 
Iceland, was called on late at night by two 
strangers, who promised him a large fee if he came 
with them to perform the marriage ceremony: his 
refusal would cost him his life. He was led blind- 
fold to the church, which was brilliantly lit up ; 
“the stern bridegroom and pale bride present 
themselves, and are united ; he is then led out of 
the church, but lingers near enough to hear a 
sound of disputing, the report of a pistol, and the 
groans of one expiring. Next morning the strange 
company set sail again, and the inhabitants of the 
village, conducted by the priest to the church, find 
in the vault the body of the newly murdered 
bride. . . . An agent of the Russian Government, 
coming to inquire into the matter,” binds all who 
know of it to secrecy. ~ It is suspects d that the 
deed was committed by the sanction, if not the 
express direction, of persons near the throne.” 

This story is related with much ability by Henry 
Steffens, and translated in Foreign Tales and 
Traditions (Glasgow, 1828, vol. i. pp. 241-248). 
| What is the foundation for it, if any, in fact ? And 
is there any older version than that given above? 

Davin FiTzGERALD. 





Hammersmith. 


Tuomas Batpwin : Mopets or Batu.—In the 
Bath Journal of April 6, 1789, was an advertise- 
ment of “ Proposals for publishing by subscription 
various designs in Architecture” executed in Bath 
and elsewhere by Thomas Baldwin, architect. It was 
stated that the work was in “ great forwardness,” 
and the first number would be published the 
second week in July. I cannot, however, find any 
notice, by advertisement or otherwise, of these 
designs in the Journal for July 13, 20, or 27, in 
the same year. I should like to know whether the 
work ever was published, and, if so, where a copy 
of it can now be seen. 
| Inthe Bath Journal of the same year there are 
| advertisements of two models of the city—one by 
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Sheldon, on a scale of 24 feet to an inch, and the 
other by C. Harcourt Masters, on a scale of 30 feet 
to the inch. Is either of these models, or any 
portion of either of them, still in existence, and, if 
so, where ? C. P. Epwarps. 
STUDLI 


y Rorat.— Wanted, coat of arms of Sir 


J. Le Gras, owner of Studley Royal prior to 1400. | 


Also the name of Isabel de Aleman’s husband. 
heiress of Studley about 1251. C, R. 


She was 


Guarini, “Pastor Fino,” &c.—By whom is 
the translation of this poem, published by R. 
Montagu, 1736, and stated in the letter of “ The 
Publisher to the Reader” to be “ by an Ingenious 
Gentleman, who would not prefix his name, but 
had made great improvements on the translation 
of Sir Richard Fanshaw ” ? If by Elkanah Settle, 
it has not the dedication to Lady Elizabeth Delaval 
mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 5 §. vii. 458. In the 


same volume with the above is bound Comus, now | 
as altered from Milton’s 


adapt d to the Stage, 
Mask, Dublin, 1738. 
and was it ever performed 


By whom was it altered, 
W. M. M. 
Smonpury, NorTHUMBERLAND.—I want the 
name of the saint to whom the parish church of 
Simonburn, in Tynedale, Northumberland, was 
dedicated. County histories and the Ordnance 
map say St. Simon; tradition says St. Mungo. 
There is a well known as St. Mungo’s Well in the 
neighbourhood. W. B. 


Tue “Rounp Hovse,” Liverroo..—There is 
an old house in this neighbourhood which has been 
known for the last hundred and fifty years at least 
as the “ Round House,” and it is still so called by 
the old people living in and about West Derby, 
where the house is situated, but none of them can 
give any reason for the name. It was about fifty 
years ago used as a farmhouse, and the land 
about was called the Round House farm. The 
house (which is of some considerable size) is 
rectangul ir in pl in, and has a high pitched roof, 
flat on the top, and dormer windows to the attics, 
which are in the roof. There is nothing in the 
appearance of the house to suggest the appellation 
“ Round House,” and I should feel much obliged 
to any of your readers who would supply me with 
the probable reasons for the name. Pe rhaps other 
houses in the country may be so called without 
being circular or oval in plan, and the reason for 
the nume 
known, furnish the information I am in want of. 


Nemo. 


BANDDELROWES.—In a list of the “Townes 
Armore,” in the Constables’ Accounts of Repton 
for the year 1616, mention is made of “one payre 
of Banddelrowes.” Can this be intended for 


bandoleers, i.€. separate charges of powder, con- 


small cylindrical boxes, attached to 


tained in 





*‘Round” being given to them may, if 





| belts? Is ther re likely suggestion? As 

confirming my su , 1 may mention that the 

| list also include laske or tuchboxe” and 
2 Culiver J. Cu Yox, 





Tue “  Watcu.”—What is supposed to be the 


origin of the above expression, which is com- 
monly used by imsane persons, who are frequently 
under an impression that they are watched? It 
is interesting to trace me of the ideas enter- 





afflicted, who often 


tained by persons men 
and their impres- 


have “‘reason in their madness,” 
sions, though exaggerated and distorted, may 
pe rhaps have been origin uly caused by the uncon- 
genial conditions of their surroundings. 
PSYCHOLOGIST. 








SACRAMENT Monry.—Where can I see, borrow, 
or buy a copy of the following work (probably 
a tract only), the title of which I copied from 
Lintott’s Monthly Catalogue, June, 1716?— 

“The Rules which have obtained for the Disposal 
of Sacrament Money since the Restoration of King 
Charles Il. compared with those which were Observed 
before.” 

T. Bowater VERNON. 


“BEATI POSSIDENTES.”—Whence comes Prince 

Bismarck’s version of “a bird in hand,” &c.? 
C. W. B. 

The full form of the phrase, “‘ Beati in jure censentur 
possidentes,” sufficiently shows its origin in the works of 
commentators on the Civil Law, and may be compared 
with the English proverbial expression, “‘ Possession is 
nine points of the law.” 


“ HisTorre DES SEIGNEURS DE Gavres, Roman 
pu XV° Sikcie, publié par Van Dale, Bruxelles.” 

Can any re ader of “N. & ” supply the date 
when this work was published? It is a quarto 
volume, containing an exact fac-simile of the whole 
MS. as it appears, with ornamental initials and 
Van Dale seems to have been the 
The first page 


“Les Sires de 


miniatures. 
editor as well as the publisher. 
after the title adds to the name 
Gavres” : “Se vend chez Vandale 4 Bruxelles.” 
H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“Matyiia Capreene.”—Can you give me any 
better explanation of the legend “ Mallia C idreene, 
which occurs upon the Oxford seventeenth century 
token of Thomas Applebee, than the following, 
“Mal ya Car. de regne,” or, as I perhaps rather 
freely translate it, “Evil be to the reign ol 
Charles”? The date is about 1650, and the 
moneyers of the period being very illiterate may 
have condensed it into its first form as above men- 
| tioned. 5. =. 
Heraxpic.—A friend of mine has a large 
| number of old silver and other s¢ als, many ol 
| them bearing coats of arms. Will any correspon- 
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Where can I find 





in the Te mple Church ? 
ipti r a sketch of one? 
, Black Rock, Dublin. 





ut of Divers Excellent 





for reer Englande, 1 
The book is a ty qual irto in three parts. The 
colophon t to B's og As, 


The cloph 10n to - ane is, 
Keye, 1562.” 


W illy: um W ay the trans slat or dedicates the book 
to “Lord Russell, Earle of Bedford.” 
Ww 








rd him the impressions in 


] 


»? 


Brown 


work can I | 
f information concerning 
the lords of 
and seventeenth cen- 
created Baron of 
a genealogy 
La Rocue. 


there any 


chts of St. John 
g, like those of the Templars 
Where could I get a de- 


DAVIES. 


On revisiting some village 
ich I was well acquainted many 
, I remark, both in the restored(?) and the 
funeral armour is 
being no source of supply or 

What is this 
(such as that of 
of the last century 


going very 


where the 


plainly no more than 
ker’s trappings of a very perishable quality. 
i . that the older 
is the genuine wear of the deceased, and 
{ ful preservation. 
TREGEAGLE. 


lately came across an old 
of very curious 


it is well 


Alexis of Piemont by hym 
Aucthours and newly 
, with a General 
sayde Booke 
lat London by Rouland Hall 


London by 


odio 1562 
“Printed at London 
elling in Gutter lane, at the 


> 


. PATTERSON. 


Dudley is a 
thoroughfare bearing “the oo a name of “In- 
an 4 ‘in Wednesbury there is a street known 
Are these names to be met | 
with in any mt towns, and what is their deriva- 
WAGSTAFI 


, all yet survivinge. He dyed November the 4*, 





37, appe ndix C, is devoted to the 


Roman period,” and shows how excessively 
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2 any reader of 
the last words of the following 


a tablet in the church of Edburton, 
s suggested that the lines may be a 
any case, some copy of them may 


body of William Hippisley, Esq., who 


Katherine, y®° Daughter of John Pellett, 
, by whom he had issue John, Katharine, 


bh * 


And seeing stones can speak 

Both who he was and what lie 
Yourt, City, Country life 
And finding none that pleased fell 
He dyed if dead he can be said.. 
That knew no life besides E 


H. H. 


’—Which of the Popes asserted that 
“God” and the Mohammedan 
different beings, and what is the 


D. D. 


Books WANTED.— 


f Padua: a Play. Privately printed. 


3y Anybody. Cambridge. 


’s Tribute to the New Reign. Sonnets. Edin., 


n Domestic Sketch. 8vo. Calcutta, 1849. 
: a Poem. Lond., 1811. 
or, Plots in Calcutta: a Play. Cal, 


J. O. 


of Russia ; or, the Emperor Nicholas and 


By One who has Seen and Describes. 
eat Marlborough Street.—Who now 


possesses the copyright? There is no copy in the British 


E. TARLETON. 
ylight.—Was this poem, published in 


_ 17, July, 1833, and commencing 
the crystal chambe srs of thy rest,” and 
’ written “7 David Vedder, author of Thi 


union, &c, ? Wa. Peace. 


Replies. 


ROMANO-CHRISTIAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN. 


(5 8. ix. 349.) 


very interesting subject is treated in the 
Coun ‘Ls and Ecclesiastic al Doe uments relating to 
se it t Brit tin and = land, by Haddan and Stubbs. 


monu- 
of the British Church during 
] 


The very learned and laborious 


authors are only able to mention a single Roman 
Christian ins cript ion, which is let into the tower of 
St. Mary-le-Wigford at Lincoln. 
An aguiead this is given in the Archeological 
c - $800, vol. xvii. p. 15, with a descrip- 


Rev. E. Trollope, M.A., and Arthur 


* By the register, 1657. 
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Trollope, who state that it is very indistinct, and 


—_—___.. 


upper end of the combe is enclosed by a nob 
) e 


that no satisfactory explanation of it has been | cirque of woods, and just under these the keeper's 


given. But in Prof. Emil Huebner’s valuable 
work, the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum Bri- 
tannve, Berlin, 1873, p. 53, No. 191, he gives this 
inscription, and says plainly that it is a work of 
the sixteenth century ; and in his introduction, 
after noticing that his plan was to admit all the 
Latin inscriptions which were probably anterior to 
the sixth century, he says : “ Exclusi autem titulos 
Christianos fere quotquot in variis Britannia 
partibus reperti sunt. Ji enim 
seculo sexto recentiores esse.” There are, how- 
ever, a very few instances of the ancient Christian 
monogram, the “Chi-rho,” found on Roman pave- 
ments in England, sometimes combined with the 
symbolic Alpha and Omega. These are engraved 
in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association for 1867, vol. xxiii. pp. 221-230,accom- 
panied by a very interesting article by Mr. J. W. 
Grover on “ Pre-Augustine Christianity in Great 
Britain, as indicated by the Discovery of Christian 
Symbols.” In Prof. E. Huebner’s work he also 
gives engravings of six gold rings of the Roman 


period found in England with Christian symbols, | 


two of them having the words “vivas in Deo” 
p. 234, Nos. 1305, 1307). 

As some of the Roman-British Christians, there- 
fore, had tesselated pavements, and wore gold rings, 
it seems we can hardly ascribe the total absence 
of Roman-Christian monumental inscriptions in 
Britain to the poverty of the Christians, especially 
as Constantine embraced the faith about a hundred 
years before the legions departed. I cannot help 
thinking that some of these interesting relics may 
yet be turned up in the excavations which are 
everywhere going on for railway and other pur- 
poses, and that the numerous clerical correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.” might contribute some further 
information of the existence of such relics. 

I am informed that Prof. E. Huebner has since 
published a work entitled Inscriptiones Britannie 
Christiane, but I have not been able to find it in 
the library of the British Museum. His other 
work above mentioned appears to be a monument 
of faithful and exhaustive labour and learning, and 
will soon be in every great library. 

JoserH Brown. 

Temple. 


The Roman villa at Chedworth in the Cotswold 
Hills contains several slabs of stone on which the 
Christian monogram, representing X P, is inscribed. 
This villa is by far the most interesting, so far as I 
know, in Britain. Its situation is charming ; its dis- 


s? 


covery recent and romantic. A keeper of the Earl 

of Eldon’s was shooting rabbits, about fifteen years 
~ : 

ago, in a lonely combe of the Cotswolds, Forcombe 

by name, the lower end of which is crossed by a 

Roman road, that runs into Ermine Street. 


The 


omnes videntur | 
; and looking wondrous like an Elizabethan home- 





dog scratched up out of a rabbit-hole certain 
curious little pieces of stone, some white, some 
blue, some red. They were, of course, tessere; and 
the judicious keeper sent them off to one of the 
earl’s relatives, who at sent men to dig, 
They dug, they found, they laid bare, under this 
gentleman’s guidance; and now the whole head of 
the valley is filled with the ample remains of a 
great Roman country house : built, too, to suit the 
climate, in what one may call an English fashion, 


once 


stead with its pleasaunce and its range of offices 
and stabling. The house stands on a terrace, over- 
looking the vale, and sheltered by the encircling 
woods. Its stone walls, about five or six feet 
high, are nearly perfect, and have been roofed in, 
so that the tesselated pavements (one of which 
contains a figure of the British Roman as he 
appeared in winter, hunting) and the caldarium, 
&e., of the baths are now weatherproof. The 
timbered upper part of the house, which is supposed 


| to have rested on these walls, has of course perished, 








A flight of well-worn steps leads down from the 
hall door to the terrace, which extends round three 
sides of a large square, the fourth and lowest side 
being open to the valley. The space within the 
square, which I have called the pleasaunce, is now 
a lawn, traversed by new-made gravel paths, which 
look, however, as if they had a right to be there. 
The two sides of the terrace are flanked by out- 
buildings and offices; those on the left have in 
front an arcade of stone pillars, and they exhibit 
the remains of the granary, the bakehouse, the 
forge (with pigs of iron lying about), and such like 
appendages of a large rural homestead. In the 
angle between the upper end of this range of build- 
ings and the house is a bare green slope, which I 
may call the ladies’ garden; for just at its highest 
point, where the retaining walls that enclose it on 
two sides are about to meet, the corner is cut off 
by an open circular summer-house or bower, walled 
in, except in front, with stone, and backed by the 
solid green hill, and overhung by the woods. In 
the centre of this bower, surrounded by a broad 
margin of flags, is a cylindrical fish-pond of hewn 
stone, some four feet deep. And when the earth 
which filled this up had been removed, a spade 
chanced to tap the very spring which had supplied 
it. At once the clear water bubbled up again; 
and now, after more than fifteen hundred years, 
the pool is as full and as bright as when the Roman 
road-master’s wife and daughters watched their 
tame fish there, looking out over their garden upon 
the fair green valley and the wooded hills, just as 
we do now. 

In a neat cottage, built for the purpose on 
vacant ground, Lord Eldon has established a custos 
of the ruins, and a most interesting museum of 
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things found on the spot, among which the slabs 
that I have mentioned appear. A. J. M. 


In the years 1794-96 some very fine tesselated 


navements were found in a meadow between 


Frampton and Maiden Newton in Dorsetshire. | 


On one of these was represented Constantine’s 
Christian monogram. For details see Lysons’s 
Fiqures of Mosaic Pave ments discovered 
Frampton, Dorsetshire, Lond., 1808, imp. fol. ; 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset, vol. ii. p. 250, second 
edit. ; and Warne’s Ancient Dorset, p. 192. 
= wa we 

T. S. H. will find some trustworthy information 
on the subject in E. Hubner’s recent work, 
Inscriptiones Britannie Christiane (London, 
Williams & Norgate, 1876). H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


1ea? 


Mac Manon Famiuies (5 §. ix. 7, 59, 97, 
133.\—The following notes on the three Mac 
Mahons successively archbishops of Armagh, in 
Ireland, are derived from authentic sources, as 
stated afterwards, and give the information wanted 
by Mr. Bong, correcting also some of the dates 
assigned to their respective episcopates by Messrs. 
Sartey, Fisner, and WARREN. 

1. Hugh Mac Mahon, born 1660, in co. of 
Monaghan, said to have been a lineal descendant 
of the ancient princes there; educated in Irish 
College, at Rome, from 1682; a secular priest and 
professor there, as also doctor in theology; canon 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, at Cassel, in 
French Flanders (of which chapter his uncle 
Arthur was then provost); and elected vicar- 
general of Clogher, his native diocese, in 1703 ; 
nominated bishop of Clogher, by brief of Pope 


| thence translated to Armagh 





Clement XI., March 15, 1707 (after a vacancy of | 


nearly twenty years in that see from death of its 
last occupant, Fr. Patrick Tyrrell, O.S.F. Min. 
Observ.), and after consecration abroad (probably 
at Rome) arrived in Dublin shortly before October, 
1708, “ after many difficulties and dangers”; trans- 
lated to archbishopric of Armagh by decree of Pro- 
paganda Aug. 6, 1713, as approved by the same 
pope on 26th of that month. On July 9, 1715, 
the new primate had another papal brief, enabling 
him to exercise all archiepiscopal acts without re- 
ceiving the pallium, which it would have been 
dangerous to grant him in open Consistory, during 
that period of the persecuting penal laws against 
the clergy in Ireland. In 1728 he published, in 
4to., a learned work on the long contested question 
of the primatial precedency of the see of Armagh, 
entitled Jus Primatiale Armacanum, in omnes 
Arch vepiscopos, Episcopos, et Universum totius 
Regni Hibernie—assertum per H.A.M.T.H.P. 

Abp. Mac Mahon died at Dublin, Aug. 2, 1737, 
an. tat. 77, epis. 30, and was interred in St. 
Peter’s Church at Drogheda. 


| memor pietas, atque zmula 


2. Bernard Mac Mahon (or “ Brian ”), educated 
in Irish College at Rome, and said, but erroneously, 
to have been brother of the above, though he may 
have been a nephew; a secular priest, appointed 
vicar-apostolic of Clogher by brief of Pope Cle- 
ment XI. August —, 1718 ; and bishop of that see 
April 7, 1727, by brief of Pope Benedict XITE.; 
Nov. 8, 1737, by 
brief of Pope Clement XII. He had a second 
brief from the same pope, dated Sept. —, 1738, 
setting forth the primatial dignity of his new see ; 
and in Dec. following another, enabling him to 
exercise all the archiepiscopal acts without the 
pallium. He resided for many years in a humble 
cottage at a place called Ballymascanlan, in his 
diocese, co. Louth, where his assumed name was 
“Mr. Ennis,” so insecure was the condition of 
Catholic prelates little more than a century ago; 
and he died May 27, 1747, etat. 69, epis. 20 
circa. Interred in the old churchyard of the 
chapel at Errigall, in barony of Trough, near 
village of Rockcorry, co. Monaghan, and diocese of 
Clogher. 

3. Roche Mac Mahon (or , secular 
priest, also educated at Irish College, Rome, and 
younger brother of above; nominated bishop of 
Clogher May 17, 1738, by brief of Pope Clement 
XII., and consecrated on Sunday, August 27 fol- 
lowing, O.S., by Fr. Stephen Mac Egan, O0.S.D, 
Bishop of Meath and Clonmacnois, before whom he 
took the usual oath, and made the profession of 
faith required at consecration. He was translated 
to Armagh Aug. 3, 1747, as successor to his 
brother in both sees, by brief of Pope Benedict XIV., 
and received a grant of faculties, as archbishop, 
January 8, 1748; but his primatial rule was short, 
as he died October 29 following, «tat. 49, epis. 11; 
his remains being interred beside those of his 
brother and predecessor in churchyard of Errigall, 
where is a monument to the memory of the two 
archbishops, with a Latin inscription :— 


“¢ Ross ”) 


“ Hic jacent Bernardus et Rochus Mac Mahon, fratres 
germani ; uterque successive Archiepiscopus Armacanus, 
totius Hiberniz primates, — nobilissimi generis 

octrina, vitaque titulis non 
impar meerentem patriam decoravere. Bernardus obiit 
die 27 Maii 1747, ztat. 69. Rochus die 29 Oct. 1748, 
zetat. 49. Ambo pares virtute, pares et honoribus ambo, 
This monument was erected by Mr. Roger M*Mahon, 
brother to the deceased primates, a.p. 1750.” 

From the above it will be seen that three 
prelates of the name of Mac Mahon—the last two 
being brothers-german—were successively trans- 
lated from Clogher to Armagh between 1713 and 
1747; and, in conclusion, it may be noticed that 
Fr. Dominic Mac Guire (or “ Maguire”), 0.5.D., 
was elected abp. of Armagh, by decree of Propa- 
ganda, Dec. 14, 1683, as confirmed by Pope 
Innocent XI. Jan. 12, 1684; had a pension of 3001. 
a year from King James II. Mar. 12, 1686; re- 


| ceived his pallium in 1687; and was obliged to 
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fly from Ireland, after surrender of Limerick, in! Heins painted portraits of Th Emerson 
October, 1691 (and shameful breach of treaty by | Esq.,and Sir Benjamin Wrench, now in the cou j 
the English), when he obtained refuge in France ; | chamber at the Guildhall, Norwich : also portraits 
dying there, in exile, at Paris, Sept. 21, 1707,| of Robert, Earl of Orford; John, Lord Hobart - 
et, 63 circa, epis. 24 ; and was buried in church of | the Hon. Horatio Walpole, M.P. ; and Sir Thomas 
Irish College of the Lombards, under a tomb with | Vere, M.P.; and of eleven mayors of Norwich 
an inscription. He was a native of Fermanagh, | (Benjamin Nut hall, Robert Marsh, Francis Arnam, 
and friar in Dominican convent at Gaula, in| Timothy Balderstone, Thomas Harwood, William 


diocese of Clogher, becoming afterwards for many 
years hon. chaplain to the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, until raised to the primacy of his native 
land and church. | 
De Burgo, Hibernia Dominicana, 


Colon. Agripp., 4to., 1762, pp. 331-3, 499; 
Harris, Writers of Ireland, fol., Dublin, 1764, 
p- 195; Ware’s Bishops, Dublin, fol., 1739, 
p. 80, by Harris ; Beaufort, Memoir of Map of | 
Ireland, 4to., Dublin, 1792, passim; King, Primer 
of Church History of Ireland, small 4to., 1851, | 
pp. 1244-46; Brenan, Ecclesiastical History of | 
Ireland, 8vo., Dublin, 1864, pp. 573-75; M‘Carthy 
and Renehan, Collections on Irish Church ae 
8vo., Dublin, 1861, vol. i. pp. ix, x, and 79-100 ; | ; 
Lynch, Life of St. Patrick, &c., 12mo., Dublin, 
1828, p. 294; Stuart, Historical Memoir of 
Armagh, 8vo., Newry, 1819, pp. 399-406; Brady, 


Episcopal Succession in Scotland, and 


England, 


Ireland, 8vo., Rome, 1876, vol. i. pp. 229-30, 
257 aS: Registrum Sacrum Hike rnicum, MS. 
penes me. A. S. A. 
Richmond. 
Joun THEODORE AND Jacop Herns (5* S. ix. 


2 
oUd.) 


this name 
Theodore 


The seventeen portraits bearing 
at Norwich were all painted by 





John 


Heins. His son Jacob is also said to have painted 
portraits, but the only one I can find at all likely | 
to have been by him is that of Sir James Burrough | 
(erroneously called Burroughes in Chambers’s Nor- 





folk Tour, p. 1131) at C 
Burrough was master of 

1765, and there is 
Theodore He ins 


January, 


, Cambridge 
from 1759 to 
that John 
the end of 1756 or in 


sius College ve 
f the colleg 

reason to believe 
died at 


Chambers 


L757. gives a very confused 
account of these two artists, for after saying that 
“J. Heins’ ale the drawings for Bentham’s 


History of Ely Cathe lral, and that he painted the 
portraits of Sir Benjamin Wrench and Mr. 
the Guildhall at Norwich, he adds, “ An 
of this name, and probably the same person, 
painted fifteen of the portraits of mayors hanging 
in St. Andrew’s Hall,” where “as every one of the 
seventeen portraits (only eleven of them were 
mayors) was, as I have said, painted by the father, 
and the drawings for Bentham’s book made 
by his son Jacob, who could not have been more 
than about sixteen years old when the last of the 
Heins portraits at Norwich were a 


Fr. Nor 


Emer- 
s0n in 
artist 


were 


ATE. 


7, King Street, ( 


Jovent Garden. 





| Harvey, 


, Simeon Waller, Thomas 
a Nockold Thomp- 

Norwich. In a foot- 
Norfolk Tour (1829) he 18 
porti iit of Sir James Bur 


Clarke, William Wiggett 

Thomas Hurnar 1, 
son) in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
at p. 1131 of the 
iid to have painted a 


note 


roughes at Caius College, Cambridge, and to hay 
lied probably in 1757. G. W. G. B. 
Norwich, 
Heins was a German artist who lived many 


| years at Norwich, where he painted portraits. Hi 


was also an engraver. His son, who was born at 
Norwich about 1740, became a better artist tha 
| his = r, both in oil and miniatures. He als 
engraved in a good style, but died young at Chelsea 
a770 Emity Cote. 


yn 


Wircuerart TRIALS ( 
255, 297.)—I have a very curious collection of 
cases re lating to judicial combat (wager of battle), 
ordeal, and witchcraft. Amongst the latter I find 
the accompanying curious case of which I send you 
a translation :— 

“The heresy of the Waldenses or poor of Lyons about 
this time arose against Christ our Lord, which like other 
heresies disturbed us much, whose inventor, deluded bya 
diabolical inspiration, was a certain Vaudoia, a citizen of 
Lyons. He when rich, abandoning everything, choses 
life of evangelical poverty, having great zeal for God, but 
not according to knowled He c aused some books of 
the Bible to be translated into the vul gar tongue together 
with some lives of saints For these wretched people, 


5% S. viii. 169, 202, 244, 


seeing themselves resisted and contradicted by our pre 
| lates and pastors, by preachers and religious, and that 
they were no longer able to be malicious publicly and 


0 penly, had recourse to other means of perdition. 

‘ Many of them, becoming invokers of demons and en- 
tering into an agreement with them, became sorcerers, 
having wicked conversations with the —— of the 
human race: they formed an alliance with the devil. 

«I remember in my youth, before I entered this order, 
hearing many things concerning sorcerers of this kind, 
who are generally called scobac er then and after 
wards many were taken in our province and burned, wh 
ly questioned, confessed horrible things, con 


being close! 
cerning one of whom, if however you see no objection t 


it, I think I ought not to be silent. 

“ Wherefore, as I have already said, before enter 
ing this order, there was a certain person named — 
Edeline, formerly professor of sacred theology, but, 


was patent afterwards to everybo » ay. a persec ute or of it he 
— first a Carmelite, then entered the Carthusians, but 

ot long after leaving them, ——— dispensed or rather 
© expelled the order, he betook himself to the Bene: lictines; 


broom. The wit tches 
notion of their riding 


* Scobaces 


Sx oba Scopze 
were called scobaces from the 


broomsticks—scrub, scroob. 
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a 
he afterwards, consumed with ambition, became s 
diabolically dishonest, an 1, in order to obtain the much 
coveted dignities whic had set his heart on, made a 
compact with the cruel my, and ador d him first in 
human form, that he may more easily deceive by kissing 
his wicked hand on bended knees 

“T am silent concerning the denial of the Holy Trinity, 
of Jesus Christ our Lor 1 and his most holy Mother, of 
the noble oe te f the Cross, of the holy Sacraments, 


cher . ‘namely, as a caution for many who may t 
seduct by these Waldenses or haces, of whom many, 
I oat not, although unknown, still survive.” * 


JamMES Morriy. 





Dangan House, Thomastown. 

I think the following interesting 
the Standard of October 18, f 
permanent preservation in the Pages of “N. & Q.”: | 

“Toe Waire Witcn or Devo The case of the | 
North Devon White Witch came b of wre Earl Devon and | 

| 


| 
account from | 
1877, is worthy of 


other magistrates at quarts r sessions at Exeter yesterday. 
The name of the so-called witch is John Harper. He is 
eighty-three years of age, appears in his younger days to 
have been a good deal connected with mines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Combmartin, in the north of Devon, and he 
now described himself as a mining proprietor. He, how- | 
ever, did a considerable business as a herbalist, or quack 
doctor, and was common!y known as the ‘ White Witch’ of 
North Devon. In visiting patients he usually took with him 
a number of sticks or rods of wood or metal, with small 
pieces of parchment attached, on which were inscribed | 
the names of different planets, and these rods were sup- 
posed to have some mysterious instrumentality in the 
cures he professed to effect. The proceedings leading to 
his being brought before the magistrates arose in conse 





quence of the death of the wife of a cattle doctor. 
medical man attended her for some time, but on his 
pronouncing her case as hopeless, her husband went a 


j purney of twenty miles to see the White Witch. He came | 
to the woman, and inquired as to the day, the hour, and 
the planet under which she was born. From a box he 
produced some rods with the names of the planets 
written on the parchment attached, and, placing thes« 
one at a time in the woman’s hands, directed her to strik« 
& piece of metal which he produced, and as she complied | 
with his direct ions he spoke some words in a low tone, 
le also prescribed x m bitters, and gave a powder 
which was to be mixed in boiling water, and which, he 





added, he always used in every fever but typhus. H 
stated that though the woman was very weak there was 
no reason why she should not recover. She, however, 
lied a day or two afterwards. When asked what his 
charges were, the so-called witch said twenty-five shil- 


lings, and that sum was paid him. For the defence it 
Was stated that the rods were struck by the patient on a 
piece of manganese, and this produced an electric shock. 
It was further contended that the different planets ac- 
tually did exercise a powerful influence over the human 
irame and the electric currents permeating the system. 
Some persons spoke as to cures effected by Harper in 
some cases after medical men had given up all hopes. 


Anonymous tract on history of Carthusians, chap. 
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| labour. 


| articles of luxury, 


— 


XXxv, |i. 27, the 


wi, t 





When he fi 





rst came to the house he said he was a humble 


instrument in the hands of God, and he was not sure he 
‘ uid lo anything. It was denied that he said there 
must be e three persons of one faith in the room before he 
co ald « any good. The magistrates in petty sessions 
sentenced Harper to one month’s imprisonment, but 
wing to his age they did not impose hard labour. The 
defendant now appeared against the conviction, on the 


ground that the use of certai: and devices to di 





eans 









and of other matters which the faithful are bound to | ceive or to impose on her Majesty's subjects had not been 
believe and observe, for they are terrible to our ears. | proved, and objection was also taken to the form of con- 
For he after he ha ; Me 1 a long time in such error, dead | viction, the words ‘hard labour’ having been inserted 
in life, was se € 1d captured and given into the hands | in the copy now before the court, wh us no hard la 
of the Bishop of E vreux, who also conferred on me all | bour was imposed. It was explained that these words 
my holy ore ie srs in the very city of Evreux. | were inserted as after the committal of the defendant it 

“T have given this narration thus diffusely for a two- | was found that could not be imprisoned without hard 





The objection was held to be fatal, and the con 


viction was quashed.” 
a 2. 


Hampton Roserts. 


EASIER FOR A CAMEL,” &c. (5 §. ix. 
The result arrived by the writer of 
the article referred to by K. P. D. E. coincides 
entirely with the judgment of one or two literary 
friends whom I have since consulted, and I think 
the question may now be considered as being 
settled beyond dispute in the following manner— 
l. that there is no valid ground for changing the 
Scriptural “camel” into a “cable”; and 2. that the 
term “ needle’s eye,” as applic d toa small door o 
wicket in an Eastern town, has been familiar to 
writers and travellers in those countries for hun- 
dreds of years; hence the propriety of the image 
contained in the text referred to is established 

| beyond all doubt. Cu. A. Murray. 
Villa Victoria, C 
[An “ Aquebajalus,’ 


“Ir 18 


L106, 


268. 


annes, 

see ante, p. 334. 
KLES oN Suoes (5* §. ix. 388.)—There are 
numerous examples of buckles on belts or girdles. 
Thus we have “ the bocle of the gerdle "(Ay nbite 
of Inwit, ed. Morris, p- 236). As to buckles on 
they were certainly used in the fourteenth 
century. There is a well-known line in Chaucer, 
alluding to St. Mark i. 7, “Ne were worthy 
vnbokele his galoche” (Squieres Tale, C. T. Group 
F, 555). Wyclif uses the word thwong, 2.e. thong, 
not buckle. Water W. SKEAT. 


writer of the Homily, 
‘unbuckle,” desired to 
rather that he meant 
Hone Every-day 


Bre 


shoes, 


I hardly think that the 
when he used the word 
sug buckles, but 
“to unfasten.” According to 
Book. ii. 677), shoe buckles were fashionable in 
England many years before the time of Queen 
Mary (see Fosbroke). They were, however, then 
and Holinshed (Description of 
England, 1586, p. 139) speaks with disgust of the 
priests before the Reformation, who had their 
“ shoes buckled with silver.” 

In the Paraphrase on the Gospells, by Erasmus, 

by Whitchurch, 1548, the word “un- 
> is used several times. Thus, under John 
translator, who I believe was the Prin- 


gest shoe 


buckle’ 
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cess Mary, renders it, “unworthie to leuse the 
buckles of his shoes.” And again at Luke iii. 16, 
Nicholas Udal, who translated that part, renders 
it, “unworthy to unbuccle the latchet of his 
shooes.” The word “ buckle,” as then used, did 
not, I think, necessarily mean that there was a 
“fibula,” but signified, in general, union or bring- 
ing together. Thus Udal, in the same page just 
quoted from, speaks of “two armies buckling 
together.” Epwarp So.ty. 


Mitton : “ParapIseE Lost” ILLUSTRATED BY 
Georce CrurksHank (5 §, ix. 289.)—The fol- 
lowing letter from Cruikshank to myself, dated 
March 14, 1877, supplies the information asked for 
by Mr. W. G. Brack: 

“ Previous to the year of 1825 I was engaged to illus- 
trate Milton’s Paradise Lost. A friend of mine, Mr. 
Lewis, was to be the editor, and a bookseller in the 
Strand, near Holywell Street, named Birch was, | 
believe, to be the publisher. 

“For this work I made two drawings on wood, one 
was ‘ Satan, Sin, and Death at the Gates of Hell,’ and 
the other ‘ Satan calling up the Fallen Angels’ : 

* Awake ! arise! or be for ever fallen. 

They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 

Upon the wing.’ 

* This illustration was very crowded with figures, and 
the best drawing that I ever did in my life; but when 
the wood engraver saw it he said he was afraid he could 
not engrave it. However, it was done and published. 
But the block is missing. However, there is an im- 
pression of it (No. 116) now exhibiting in the selection of 
my works at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, London. 

“I expect there had been some kind of arrangement 
made as to a partnership between the editor and the 
publisher. But some disagreement followed, which 
stopped the work, and this is the reason why the subject 
you mention of the large figure in perspective, 

‘Lay floating many a rood,’ 
was not published; and since then I have had so many 
matters to attend to that I don’t think | shall ever pub- 
lish it, nor be able to do an oil painting of the subject, as 
I always wished to do, being now too much overwhelmed 
with various engagements.” 


I have contributed a copy of this letter, with 
other matter, to Mr. Blanchard Jerrold for his 
forthcoming work on Cruikshank as an artist and 
as a temperance reformer. 

J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S. 

Free Public Library, Nottingham. 


3LECHYNDEN AND Bacue (5% §, ix. 289.)—I 
should have been glad to have given Mr. Duane 
more information, but the place of birth is never 
recorded on entrance to college. I thought, how- 
ever, that some clue might be obtained by the 
way in which the father is described, and I have 
therefore got from the President of St. John’s the 
fact that Richard Blechynden the elder is called 
in the college books “ Londinensis plebeii filius.” 
The younger Richard Blechynden is styled “of 
Surrey, generosi fil.” As they were both “ Mer- 


chant Taylor” boys, it is probable they were both 





Londoners, only the younger one’s parents were on 
the Surrey side of the river. The elder one held 
the college living of Crick or Creek, in North- 
amptonshire. The family, I was told, still exists jp 
Kent. At Christ Church the Buttery Book from 
1679 to 1696 is wanting. But in an old matricy. 
lation book there is the entry of the matriculation 
of “ Gul. Bach, April 22, 1686, as a Servitor,” He 
therefore was not in prosperous condition at his 
start in life. GiBBeEs Rieavp, 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


At the east end of the south aisle of the parish 
church of Swanscombe in Kent is a tomb to the 
memory of Thomas Blechyndon, Lord of the Manor 
f Swanscombe, who died in 1740, aged thirty-one; 
also to Lydia his widow, who died in 1743, aged 
thirty-one, leaving two sons, co-heirs. Hasted, 
in his History of Kent, gives the following de- 
scription of the arms engraved upon the monu- 
mental slab : “ Quarterly, l and 4, a fess nebulee 
between three lions’ heads erased, impaling a fess 
ermine between three cinquefoils.” 

J. A. Sparvet-Bayr ty, F.S.A. 


Petty Treason (5 §. ix. 388.)—I cannot find 
in my list of executions one for petit-treason in 
1760, but on April 13, 1753, Ann Williams was 
burned at Gloucester for this offence. A short 
account of her execution will be found in Knapp 
and Baldwin’s Newgate Calendar (Lond., 4 vols, 
8vo., 1824-6), vol. il. p. 177. Petit-treason con- 
sisted in the breach of civil or ecclesiastical 
connexion coupled with murder, as where a 
servant killed his master, a wife her husband, or 
an ecclesiastical person (either secular or regular) 
his superior, to whom he owed faith and obedience. 
The punishment in a man was to be drawn and 
hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and burned. 
This punishment of burning may be traced to the 
laws of the ancient Druids (vide Ces. de Bell. Gall, 
l. vi. c. 19). It was, however, the usual punish- 
ment (until lately) for all treasons committed by 
those of the female sex. The crime of petit-treason 
was abolished by stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 2. 

Georce WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


ae) 


It is stated in the Annual Register for 1763 
that a woman, for poisoning her husband, was 
sentenced at the Chester Spring Assizes “to be 
burned the third day after conviction, but the sen- 
tence was respited by the judge till the 23rd 
April], on which day she was executed at Bury. 
Another case of a woman burned for poisoning het 
husband will be found on p. 211 of Phillips’s Hie 
tory of Shrewsbury, which occurred a century 
earlier than the Cheshire one, viz. 1647. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 





Numismatic (5% §, ix. 327.)—1. This does not 
refer to the founding of the Society of Jesus, but of 
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the college of that order, which was founded by he was incumbent of Templetuchy in the diocese 


Gregory XIII. at Rome in the year 1582, which | 


was the tenth of his pontificate. This pope was a 
great patron of the Jesuits, granted them many 
privileges, and, as are told, founded and en- 
dowed no fewer than twenty-seven seminaries in 
different parts of the world—four even in Japan 
for the instruction of youth in the Roman Catholic 


we 





faith. The medal, no doubt, was struck to com- 
memorate the founding of the college at Rome. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
. The official style of the French Republic, with | 


“tag computation of time from the abolition of 
monarchy in 1792, its decades, decade-days, and 
“days without breeches,” was not done away till 


some months after the establishment of the empire 


under Napoleon. TREGEAGLE. 
Earty Dovste Name (5% §. ix. 388.)—Tri 
EAGLE is under a misapprehension. The case he 


cites is not an instance of a double name. The 
surname of Arthur is not at all an uncommon one, 
at least in Cornwall, and the “de Tyntagel” 
simply to distinguish the said Nicholas Arth ur 
from others of the same name, or to show to what 
particular family he belonged. The 
Arthur was settled at a very early date in the 
parish of Tyntagel. John Arthur was one of the 
jurors upon an inquisition ad quod damnum con 
cerning certain lands in that parish, taken on 
July 11, 1306 (Esch. 34 Edw. I. No. 217 
Possibly he was the father of Nicholas. I do not 
find the name in the 
1 Edw. III., but many of the names in the record 
are illegible. John Artur was one of the venditors 
of the Ninths in the adjoining parish of Trevalg: 
in 1341. Thomas Arthur was a freeman of the 
manor of Tyntagel in John Arthur was 
assessed to the subsidy in 1543, and the name is 
one of the earliest which occurs in the parish re- 
gister, which commences in 1569. There 
gravestones in the churchyard as late as 1798. 
Jounx MACLEAN. 
Glouc. 


493. 
are 


Bicknor Court, Coleford, 


THE BLEssING 01 ye Rives (5 §. ix. 308. 

-The service for the blessing of cramp rings may 
be seen in Maskell’s Aras. nta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicane, iii. 335. Cf. Brand’s Popular Anti- 


quities, ed. 1813, i. 128: Nares’s Glossary, sub 
voc.; Pro. Soc. Ant., first series, ii. 292; Journal 


of British Archeolog. Ass., xxvii. 287. 
EpwarpD PEAcock. 
ypular Customs (Bell & Sons), 


(See Dyer’s British Px 
p. 149.] 


under “ Good Friday,’ 


_ Forey’s “ aa Irisn Dictionary ” (5 § 
ix. 367.)—The late Rev. Prof. Foley, D.D., was 
4 native of Kerry. 
for a Catholic clergy man. 


He hi ud been origin: ally educated 
At the time of his death 


Subsidy Roll for Tyntagel of | 


of Cashel. Josepu FIsHeEr. 


Roman Cities 1n Britain (5" §. ix. 288.)— 
These two works might interest your correspondent : 

Somner's Treatise on the Roman Ports and Forts in 
Kent; with Life. Edited by Brome. 12mo. Portrait 
by Burghers. Oxf., 1693. 

The Durobrivz of Antoninus identified and illustrated 
in a Series of Plates, exhibiting the Excavated Remains 
of that Roman Station, in ‘the Vicinity of Castor, 
Northamptonshire, including the Mosaic Pavements, In- 
scriptions, Paintings in Fresco, Baths, Iron and Glass 
Furnaces, Potters’ Kilns, Implements for Coining, and 
the Manufacture of Earthen Vessels, War and other 
Instruments in Brass, Iron, Ivory, &c. Discovered by 
E. T. Artis, F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. London: Printed for 
the Author, 1828. Folio, 

HIRONDELLE. 


THE WISDOM OF MANY AND THE 
187.)—This definition of 
aptly termed “the 


“ A PROVERB IS 
WIT onE” (5% S, ix. 
a proverb (which 


Oo! 


has been 


| child of experience ”) is attributed to Lord John 


Russell 
p. 473. 


in the Memoirs of Mackintosh, vol. ii. 
It bears a strong resemblance to a passage 


~ | in Pope’s Essay on Criticism: 


family of | 





‘ True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 
Wa. UNDERSILL. 
{th S. ix, 320; 5t S. ii. 


See 1* §, viii. § 


452.] 


243, 304, 523; 


An Otp Batiap (Caprais Warp) (5 S. ix. 
a, pe is one of the old ballads in the Rox- 
burghe collection, which will be reprinted for 
the members of the Ballad Society. Its old title 

‘The Famous Sea-fight between Captain Ward 
and the Rainbow. Tothe tune of Captain Ward.” 

Ward was a famous sea-rover, or pirate, who 
flourished near the end of Elizabeth’s reign and in 
the earlier years of that of JamesI. He succeeded 
in beating off his Majesty’s ship the Rainbow, 
which was sent to take him. This is the subject 
of the ballad. The recital of the Norfolk gentle- 
man from whom Miss Peacock received a tradi- 
tional version begins at the third stanza. The old 
printed copies commence thus : 

“Strike up, you lusty gallants, 
With music and sound of drum, 
For we have descry’d a rover 
Upon the sea is come. 
His name is Captain Ward, 
Right well it doth appear 
There has not been such a rover 
Found out this thousand year.” 
There are twelve stanzas in the first and twelve in 
the second part. Copies in Rox. coll., vol. iii., at 
folios 56, 652, 654, and 861 ; other editions are in 
the Bagford and in the Pepys collections. It was 
reprinted about the commencement of the present 
century in Aldermary Churchyard, so that the tra- 
dition is not necessarily one of early date. 
Wma. CuHarpre.t. 
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Ovip’s “ Meramorrnosis” (5 §, ix. 328. 
This is the well-known translation of the Meta- | 
morphoses by George Sar a traveller and a 
poet, who lived from 1577 till 1643 Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, vol. ii. p. 832). How 
popular and commonly sought for it must have 
been may be gathered from the fact that it has 
een nine different editions, at least, duri ng 4 
seventeenth century. Lowndes (vol. iii. p. 17 
juotes eight successive editions of this translat 
but omits that of 1628. Having another copy of 


, ’ edition before me, 7 
I compared the translation wit tin poem, 
it deserves the praise of an elegant version, whi h, 
it the same time, « ynveys a fair unders 
the original sense by consulting its valuable notes. 
Two competent judges, moreover, have given their 
ypinion as to poetical merits, v Dryden and 
Pope. “Sandys is pronounced by Dryden to be 
the best 


] + 
affirmed that En 


versifier of the last age; and Pope 
glish poetry owed 

present beauty to Sandys’s translations” 

l.c.). H. 


Oxford. 


Lownde 
KREBS. 


translation 


The work i qu ired for is evident] 
made by 
I do not 
folio copies range in 


16s. up toa 


pean Sandys, the traveller and poe 
know it as a 1l2mo. o1 but 
mercantile value from 15s. or 


cording to condition. 


4 LGmo., the 


guinea, ac 


Mary, f 4 
C. P. will find needlework done by the 
queen in Hardwicke Hall, 
field, in the bedroom bearing her name, and also 
in the minstrel’s gallery. G. H. A, 

Pe ndleton. 


In North Derby and the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield it has become ual to attribute most of 
the old framed silk needlework to Queen Mary 
and her ladies, TREGEAGLE, 


QUEEN OF Scots 
untor 


tunate Chester- 


nire 


To “ravour” (5™ §. ix. 225.)—The expression 
is not uncommon in this op heushoed and I 
have frequently heard it elsewhere. The very 


words quoted by Cot. Frercusson 
me only the other day by a clergyman, who said 
that my dau ighter dex idedly * favoured her 
mother.” W. D. Sweerine. 


Peterborough. 


Should Cot. Fereusson have occasion to visit 
North-east Lancashire, I will engage, if he keep 
his ears open, that it will not be long before he 
will hear of some small child that “ it favvers it 
f; or some other relative. (The compositor 


were used to 


fayther” 
is respectfully requested not to print its; we have 
no s in our possessive case.) HERMENTRUDE. 


Peacock’s Glossary of Words used in the Wapen- 
Manley and Corringham 


kes of gives it thus: 


tanding of 


much of its} 








E 1,78, 

—— 
‘F avour, v. to resemble in fe tures, 
bairn jJavours Bill strang ely. sta 


* Mary’s 
FLORENTIA,. 


In Westmorland the word favour is continually 
used in the sense alluded to by Con. F . 


Kendal. 


This expression, which I suppose is but a verbal 
use of the substantive i. well known in 
Lancashire. One day, in the mining part of the 
county, I was coming along by a w: on the top 
of which sat two blackfaced little girls, themselves 
pitfolk ; and one of them, looking at me, said to 
the other, “ Eh, doosn’t he favver Owd Nick!” 
Which may have been true enough; for I had 

t come from a neighbouring pitbrow. 


favour, 








J. M. 


FisHer, 1576 (5 §S. ix. 287.)\—At 
the Campo Santo of Bologna there is an ins rip- 
tion to Robertus Fisheir, dated 4 Nov., wputt., and 
is a slab inscribe d: 


WILLIAM 


just above it 
** Hoe situs in tumulo est Gulielmus gloria gent 
Anglorum quem Mors traxit ad Elysios 
Nam modo festivos dum spectat ludere | 
Bombardz fractus viribus occubuit 
Proh dolor ergo homini quz nam fiducia Martis 
Si jugulant etiam quos putat ille jocos. 


77 


In the long arcade is a tablet commemorating 
‘Fr. Julius Borius,” orator of Jerusalem to the 
Pope, and “Eques Hierosolymitanus magnus 


Angliz Prior,” dated 1702. 

rhe second line is evidently a reminiscence of 
Domitius Marsus’s epitaph on Tibullus : 

“ Mors juvenem campos misit ad Elysios.” 
GWAVAS 

*Danpy Prartes,” &c. (5 §, ix. 187, 316.)— 
I had hoped one better versed in our early 
currency would have answered this query ; failing 

s, I will give the best information I am able on 
the on ject. It appears that previous to James I. 
iving permission for the issue of the Harring rton 
fakes ns, no other coins than in gold and silver had 
ever been issued in this country, and the necessity 
currency of less value at a period when 
the price of provisions and labour was so very 
sini “a is sufficiently obvious. Frequent complaints 
were made to Parliament and the kings upon the 
bee r, with however, so far as the issue of a coinage 
in a metal other than gold or silver was concerned, 
no result. The people remedied the inconvenience 
by using for minor payments various money known 
as mailes, brabants, crokards, suskines, doitkins, 
pollards, galley penys, nurnbergs, &c., which the 
Jews have the credit of introducing. The Scotch, 
with ever an eye to the main chance, also brought 
much of their money, which was of very inferior 
silver, and closely resemb led the pennies of the 
Edwards, into the country ; and it was stated in 
complaint to the king in 1406 that certain of 


some 


for some 
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ng hin m to sear 
nd to warn the possessors of 
to atten pt to pass the s ume. but if the yw shed 
ym ght take them to the Mint and have their 
lue in sterlings (Engli 
se money me Ited 


E. M. 


sh pe nnies), or m ht have 
nd recoined. 


T. might with advantage < 


menit tt 


nismatic works of Snelling, Ruding, Hawkins, 
Burns Hy.), and Boyne upon the subject of 
| money rculating in England from tl 
twelfth to the seventeenth ce ntury. B Henry. 
Devonshire Street, W.C. . 
‘Tue Curisti1AN YEAR”: Tue ALT? » Lint 
S. ix. 380, 400, 419.)—Canon Liddon’s reply 


Dean of Chichester is “ 
n his account” of the 
to bear the « 


seriously inaccurate 
on : - ‘ 
altered line appears to me 
‘ onstruction you put upon 
“ Notices to Corrs sponde nts” (ante, p 100), that 
is an entire denial, \ person may be “ seriou 
naccurate” without being “ wholly s . 
ppears to me, ng lies concealed u 
lustinction which it would be fair to 
Ch ‘hester to have made clear. If C 
1) : oat ai 
$ able to substitute “wholly” for “ s« 1 
matter is at an end. In the contrary case 
thing seems reserved, and the truth rather fenced 
with than dealt with. G. B. 
Upton, 














someth 





sone 


Slough. 

Rosert Parr 5th S. ix. 186, 372, 416. 
Inasmuch as I overlooked Orpnar Hamst’s com 
munication of Noy. 30, cup. I am 
his strictures: but in the iatter of Paltock I 
simply deny that I am inds Jhted to him or to 
bod} lse. The subject was started by Mr. 
Ghamar in 1854, long before Orpuar Hamst 
came to our assistance in “N. & Q.,” and having 


both Peter Wilkins and Parnese, the “R. P.” in 











with them, to 
| 





one author, 


both obviously suggested to me ind it 
was then, I re , that I wrote my suppressed 
note to “N. & 0. to await Mr. Crosstry’s 
fi which né When 


further revelations, le. 
Ovpnar H sT honoured me with a visit I showed 








him my P ese with my iw I till 
|remaining. I do not, of course, say that what he 
wrote in 1867 could be derived from anytl ng I 
told hit n 1874, but I do say that there is no 
novelt indepen lent worker in the same lin 
arriving at the same COnciUSILONS, ind that th may 
pe an exan ple of it. : 
Mee ee oe vhich cht to 
light a third “ R. P.,” with a title which seemed to 
me to favour M1 Rte lea th h hor 
if Peter Wilk WV u lawy I ventured to brin 
them altogether under the « i youl le . 
oO 


Mi s First WIFE, 





ix. 308, 374.),—I am obliged for Dr. Stmwpson’s 
reply to my query, from which it appears tl he 
|entry of the Lords’ order in the Report of the 
Hist ul MSS. Commissio s cale1 i with 
sreater care than is manifested by the editors of 
the Journal As to the Mr. Powell, who not 
enumerated al magst the n te! of St. Pa il’s 
| School in Knight’s Life of Colet, there was one of 
his name who in 1661 was schoolmaster of Stafford 


town, speaks of the “ king.” 


| was in his 


amenable to 


any- | 


(Plume’s Life of Hacket, ed. 1675, p. 








I Is ‘ Maw (5 S. viii. 127, 251, 298, 
170 ; ix. 177, 214 Mr. W.G. Warp, in his notes 
on the Isle of Man, gives 1 M lit for more know 
ledge han I proiess to h I di L n — $ 





any pain or astonishment at his 
‘the sovereignty of this island was never pur- 


chased by Government,” well knowing that many 
statements are made respecting the island by those 
who have not given sufficient attention to its early 
history. I quoted several authorities, which I 
thought would be sufficient for the purpose. On 


Rolls Office, Castle 
This was not : 
title only, for upon summons to his barons 
n and do their fealty, upon 
do so in proper t their lands were forfeit 
king or lord’s use. 

I ole hands, without 


of the earliest records in the 


to come 
refusal or neglect to 
me, to the 
The power of life and death 
any appeal to any 

yvereign, of which instances are to be met 
with among the records in the Rolls Offi 
treasure trove, a sovereign right which 
is very jealous of to the present time, of 
could give a good instance; mines royal; the right 
of minting money, which probably Mr. Warp 
may not know was exercised here before the re- 
vestment of the island in the Crown of England— 
the particulars respecting this last have been c _ “d 
from the records, and may perhaps be published 
before long : these, with Pa matters, Preht be 


other si 
also 
the Crown 


whi h I 








adduced as instances of sovereign rights of the 
Isle of Man, without any appeal to any other 
power. 

The legislative power in the Isle of Man has 
been independently exercised, it may be truly said, 
from time immemorial by the local kings, or lords 
if they were pleased to be so styled, in conjunction 
with the other estates, without any reference to 
the Crown of England previously to 1765; and 
since that date the first estate in the legislature 
has been the sovereign of England ; hence the sub- 
mitting the Acts of Tynwald to the Sovereign in 
Council for approbation, previously to being pro- 
mulgated on Tynwald Hill before they became the 
law of the land, the only existing ceremony of the 


kind in Europe 


The Attorney and Solicitor General of England | 


very recently were of opinion that the insular 
legislature had not the power, even with the con- 
sent of the Crown, to pass a measure for the re- 
distribution and rearrangement of the revenues of 
the see of Man after the next avoidance; but on 
reconsidering the matter, after arguments advanced 
by the Attorney-general for the Isle of Man, they 
state, ““ We are led to the conclusion that the in- 
sular legislature have power to pass a measure for 
rearranging the revenues of the see of Sodor and 
Man.” 

“ N. & Q.” is not the place in which to enter into 
a lengthened history of matters connected with the 
Isle of Man, but if your readers will consult the 
authentic records of the island, they will find much 
that will dispel many erroneous opinions respect- 
ing it. When the boxes and boxes of documents 
resting in the archive-rooms at Knowsley, Dun- 
keld, Lord Dunmore’s, and other places, come to 
be examined, much no doubt will be found to 
throw light upon matters connected with the early 
history of this little kingdom of Man. 

I shall not trouble you again as to its “sovereign 
rights.” Witutiam Harrison, 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


“ SUMMER HAS SET IN,” &c. (5 S, ix. 128, 392.) 
—The sarcastic description of an English summer 
is not quite accurately given by Mr. C. A. Warp 
(ante, p. 392), and I think he is wrong also in ascrib- 
ing the authorship to the witty canon of St. Paul’s. 
My impression is that the sarcasm runs thus, 
“The English summer has set in with all its usual 
severity,” and that this passage may be found in 
a volume of travels by Prince Puckler Muskau, 
a German nobleman who visited this country more 
than once in the reign of George IV., and who 
Jatterly committed his observations to the press. 

d. Scort. 

Bath 


GeRMAN Meastes (5 §. ix. 129, 392.)— 
Having under very favourable circumstances seen 
an epidemic of this disease at Corfu, I had intended 
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answering this query, but forgot it. The quota- 
tion from Prof. Charteris’s Practice of Medicine is 
exceedingly good so far as it goes. But that “it js 
a hybrid between measles and scarlet fever,” as 
stated by some writers, is wholly wrong. On any 
known theory as to the origin of fevers there can 
be no hybridity between two such distinct diseases, 
and to make or adopt such a statement is to adopt 
| an error similar to that of old times when measles 
and scarlatina were accounted 
Rubeola or German measles is a specific and 
distinct eruptive fever, the result of a specific 
poison, and one as distinct as are those of measles, 
scarlet fever, and small-pox. It would be over 
long and out of place to go into more detail, but 
every marked case has one or more of three, or 
possibly four, different eruptions. None of these 
can, by an accurate eye, be confounded with the 
eruption in measles, and the red flush which re- 
sembles that of scarlatina is nearly always more 
partial, and always more transient. Once after 
seeing it on a man’s chest I carefully covered him 
up, and yet when within an hour I uncovered hit 
to show it to another it was gone. As a sequela 
in the severer or more marked cases, the scarf skin 
peels in films as in scarlet fever, but the albuminous 
secretion which is so formidable in the latter is 
wholly wanting. From the peeling, and apparently 
from the supposition that no British soldier could 
have, or was entitled to have, a disease not laid 
down inthe Medical Regulations, the higher medical 
authorities in the island called it scarlatina. But 
from investigations made for the purpose I am 
fully convinced of the correctness of the last clause 
in the quotation given from Prof. Charteris’s book 
p. 392). A very good account of the disease will 
be found in Copland, s.v. “ Rubeola,” whence I 
learnt the name of the disease that had for the 
first time come under my observation. 
Brinstey Nicnotson, M.D., 
At that time Surgeon 9th Foot. 


but one disease, 


Cuartes Howarp (5 §. ix. 266, 393.; - 
Martha Maria Howard, daughter of Coionel 
Howard, of Bury St. Edmunds, was married in 
Ickworth Church, on Dec. 31, 1740, to the Eun. 
and Rev. Charles Hervey, fifth son of John, frst 
Earl of Bristol. He died s.p. in 1783. I know 
nothing more about her. S. H. A. H. 


Tue CHANGE IN THE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
or Latin (5 S. ix. 387.)—May I be permitted to 
support the query of Mr. Harr? This question 
has much vexed me, and been a source of much 
difficulty and inconvenience. I have very frequently 
made similar inquiries of personal friends, but s0 
far I have never received a clear and satisfactory 
reply. Certain it is that the pronunciation of 
Latin in this country is almost a sure test of the 
“theological partisanship” of the speaker, and I 
am extremely anxious, with your correspondent, to 
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know when and why the alteration took " ace. I] isc 
a 18. 

feel convinced that an exhaustive article on the Miscellanea 

subject would be exceedingly interesting to a large NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
number of your readers. H. N The Student's Ecclesiastical History. By Philip Smith, 

B.A. (Murray.) 

Pu IBLIC-HOUSE SIGNS (5th S. ix. 127, 174, 257, | The Student's English Church History. By Rev. G. G. 
293, 353, 391.) —Will our good friend CLarry tell | :, pas M.A. os — _ — 
» one P , » Nene « N these two new volumes of the Student’s series Mr. 
i the origin of the : ign of the “ Apple - ca | Murray provides for two different but equally widely felt 
Mitre 


requirements—a compendious history of the period 
‘ wal known among Anglicans as the Undivided Church, and 
Dip MorLAND EVER PAINT “F isu PictuRES”?| a clear but succinct account of the post-Reformation 
(5% S. ix. 327.)—Most probably he did not. I| Church of England. Mr. Smith’s Ecclesiastical History 
have two pictures, one of which answers Mr. | eT a ee 
’ . ° s ¥ irescoes, Cf y ris sy ,OLLC 1c res, churches 
DovcaLw’s description ; the second isa fellow to it |; Bast and far I Syria te the vnish 
by the same hand, but saltwater fish, lobster, Land’s End, and is enriched by notes and references to 
oysters, &c., = sea birds, and a ruined fort in | original authorities. But we should have been glad to 
the background, and this one is signed “ W. Sar- | have known the source of some of the illustrations, 
torius ft.” At the back of the freshwater fish is notely eK it pp "t to = of the “yo 
6 gr he ania" } | Century at Kalb Louzeh, igured at p. 192, and the 
in pe ncil, painted by Sartorius. T shall be lexterior view of what is = eater an ibed as an 
glad to communicate directly with Mr. Doveatt Ancient Syr an Church of the Sixth Century,” at 
if he requires further evidence and will send his | p. 348, and which is probably a restoration. It is not to 
address through you to me. BolLEAU. | be supposed that every reader will agree with Mr. 
Shrewsbury. | Smith's views, though the part which he desires to 
play is rather that of an exponent of facts than a pro- 
I am not aware that Morland ever painted a | pounder of theories. But he leans too much on Dr. 
picture of fish alone, but it is likely enough that | Schaff, we think, in the sub-apostolic and early conciliar 
he did, as he was fond of coast scenes, with —— periods to be quite fair to the Ignatian and Cyprianic 
views of Episcopacy. And his suggestion of interested 
men pursuing their various avocations, and he i motives for the supposed heresy of the Gregorian Ar- 
troduced fish more than once into his pictures. | menians is, to say the least of it, gratuitous, and almost 
I have myself a copy of one of his works represent- | certainly not warranted by the true history of the 
ing a cottage door, near which is a piece of water | Armenian separation, which appears in its origin to have 
with a boat drawn up to the bank. A woman and | been rather accidental than intentional. 
a man are at the door conversing, and on the 


Mr. Perry treats an important period in the history of 

. < 7 r ; the National Church temperately, and with considerable 

ground is a large fish, the species of which, though | tact as well as scholarship. On the whole, he meets his 
“o brother of the angle ’ to some small extent, I 

am unable to give, the copy ist having apparently 


difficulties fairly, neither avoiding them nor going out of 

his way toseek them. “ Advertisements” and Injunctions, 

caught little of the spirit of his original. Hassell, Seminary priests and Puritans, all pass in review. But 

e ~ 5 Mr. Perry uses Lingard and Tierney no less than Evelyn 

in his Life of Morland though he gives a copious | and Burnet, and so his readers are not kept in ignorance 

list of works, describes none of fish only. He has | of the different sides of the numerous questions, whether 

one called “ Selling Fish” : scene, a coast ; man on | of doctrine, ritual, or discipline, which have from time 

grey horse bargaining with fisherman’s wife for | to time arisen since the Reformation settlement. _Mr. 

fish. Another is fishermen landing fish, and this | Petry is not blind to the shortcomings either of in- 

- Pope Pg ghee dividual Churchmen or of the Church itself, but he 

he describes as a “little elegant cabinet prece OD | closes his survey of religious affairs during the latter 

panel. Is = your correspondent’s picture more | part of the eighteenth century with words of hope for 

likely to be by Coleman ? A. H. Bates. the future, which are justified to his mind by the many 

Edgbaston. “striking outward manifestations of increased zeal” 

and ‘‘ growth in religious energy,” undeniably charac- 
teristic of the Church of England in the present day. 


+} 


Portouma (5 §. ix. 327.)—It is probable that 
this word signifies the Island of Portland opposite | 7yansactions and Proceedinos of the Conference of 
W eymouth, which according to Cowell bore the Librarians held in London, Oct., 1877. (Whittingham.) 
name of Portunia. ; a @ a | Mr. E. B. Nicnorson and Mr. H. R. Tedder, the 

| editors of this report, may well be congratulated on the 

Gon’s Cuurcnu AND Deviu’s CHAPEL (5 S. ix. | accuracy and general appearance of the volume before 
267.)—There is a similar old saying in German, | “8. .The papers ~~ are of great interest, and some of 
viz., ‘ Keine Kirche so klein, der Teufel bant seine oe value, but ryt good done hey ae 
Ka ali danehen # ie emiens cath aan rt) ibrarians must not estimated by the origina 

pelle daneben. 1e analogous French an matter or new ideas which are to be found in the report. 
Italian proverbs are, “ A cété de l’église le diable | Nevertheless a large amount of information is brought 
asa chapelle” ; “ Laddove Iddio ha una ¢ hiesa, il | together, and if in a somewhat desultory manner, that is 
diavolo ha la sua capella.” I have found also the | compensated for by a good table of contents, and, what 
corresponding proverb in Polish, viz., “Gdzié Pan is still be tter, ee deed a — —_ _ > = 
Bog Kosciol budui ton Tinhel Kdatice etd: report, a most exhaustive index which Mr. ledder has 

c Aje, tam DViabel Kaptice stawl rendered a very model of its kind. It is well that such 
H. Kress. * good example should thus be set, and if librarians 
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would tal very avail 


and insisting on the prime importance of good indexes, | 
— would assuredly be accomplished in the way of 
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ble opportunity of following it, application for consent must be made to the pal ’ 
iccording to forms prescribed by authority (Code Civil, 


| Arts. 144-160), 

authors. | A. W. C. Bakt ~The principal translations of the 
| works of Ariosto are Sir John Harington (fol., thing 
| edition, 1634), W. 8 Rove (8 vols., sm. Svo., 1823- 28), and 
| J. Hoole (6 vols., 12mo., 1807). Probably the most guy 
Imirers of Pope are indebted for | ful critical edition of the original text (but withoutg 
their favourite’s works, has just | translation) is that by Panizzi (1834), which is enrichgl 

bert Carruthers, who had only | by memoirs of Ariosto’s life and bibliographical notiggy 
y years’ editorship of the Jnrver- | of the editions of his works. As to the relative valuag@ 
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gh Hunt, in the pre face to his St s from the ltaliag 

——- : ‘vets, expresses himself strongly in regard to some @ 

Hayley co t * With all due respect,” he says, “‘ to such tram 

4} nae th ate : sl as H wrington, Rose, and Wiffen, their books age 

t pure . i ’ ‘i not Ariosto and Tasso, even in manner. Haringten, 

handwriting of per. gay ‘godson’ of Queen Elizabeth, is not always um 

Ariosto; but when not in good spirits he become 

as dull as if her Majesty had frowned upon him, Row 

was a man of wit, and a scholar, yet he has undoubtedly 

tices turned the ease and animation of his original into inyar 

ome ana | @ nd insipidity As to Hoole, he is be low criticism” 

ition, but | Jt will, of course, be understood that we simply give 

, Hunt's views quant valeant, in order that our 

. : ndent may be placed in a position to judge for 
that it P wi tion he is likely to prefer. 

o- i : i juently| A.C. S.—T! llad of D and Joan is printed ia 

) id on their receipt, because | the a mag e for March, 1735, vol. v. p. 15%) 

gainst inspec iia und Plumptre’ ’ nof S s, Moral, dc., 4to, 

p. 152. 1 with the music. The words 

attributed to Prior. It is entitled The Ji 

' must be t, and the first line begins, “ Dear Chloe, while 

the domi 2 ; D-ves "| thus beyond measure.” It is in eight-line stanzas, and 

—— ge ie * | the third stanza begins, “ Old Darby with Joan by his 
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rence to the query, 

t p. 288, ply ; moreover, the 

punishmer » | hi ! { family is to a] nown to need recapi- 

The rules of Frencl , tior tl columns. The other paper seems tow 

iven in Book rt ; } l ) ike rather of the nature of an essay, and therefore 
de, while tl ley fects « »t to tall within the scope of “ N. & Q.” 


ss she spouses W ~ ; pwerrc,—You seem to have missed the point of the 
of Marriage, in another par which was simply as to the authority for a certain 
rk IIL., Arts, 200% ? The th regard to Sir H. Davy. A discussionef 
he bishops ir rance regarding itv of the “‘miracle” itself would be quite out of 
kinds must, it esumed, be columns 
of the powers conferred in the xs : , , 
ranted to them by the Pope | I \ The Athena . 2 nthiy magazine, Wa 
¢] he dec .f Conncil ted by Dr. John Aikin. It lasted only two years and 
that the decrees of th nc - - . ¢ is 
n received in France, and that Zs January, 1807, to J me, 1809. There 
of 1563, which first required the |a copy in the London Library, St. James’s Square, in 


priest and two witnesses for th« yrmer possessor has written the names of the 
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